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Your Public Relations: A Guide for Vocational Educators 
Full of ideas that work for every field of vocational education—examples 
of actual public relations activities carried on by AVA members. Practical 


information on how to develop good school community cooperation. 88 
pages, 1954. $1.00. 


A Tale of Two Teachers 
An object lesson in practices of good teaching and good public relations. 
You'll enjoy reading the adventures of Ernest Wills and Joe Slokum—and 
you'll learn something from the story. Written by Mark Nichols, 1954 AVA 
President. 16 pages, 1954. Single copies free: $.10 each in quantity. 


Home Economics Education for Out-of-School Youth and Adults 
Presents clearly and concisely the scope and focus of adult education in 
home and family life. Includes the variety of possible areas for study, 
administrative procedures involved, training programs for teachers, evalua- 
tive criteria, and suggestions for specific units of study. 16 pages, 1954. 
Single copies free: $.15 each in quantity. 


Evaluative Criteria for Distributive Vocational Education 
Checklists for evaluation, prepared by a special AVA committee, include 
measures for cooperative part-time and adult programs of distributive 
education. Useful for self-evaluation by teachers and coordinators and an 
aid to the work of supervisors and teacher trainers. 36 pages, 1954. $.35. 
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Please forward to me copies of AVA publications, in the quantity indicated. Re- 
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This month’s cover: Cutting of the canal for Michigan’s 
famous Soo Locks in 1855 brought America low cost 
iron, steel, copper, and grain when the need for these 
materials was great. The Soo Locks centennial is 
scheduled for a 70 day run, starting June 28, at Sault RESS 
Ste. Marie. Read the JOURNAL’s salute to Michigan, 
pages 5-11. 
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works every day for you... 
d one day working for AVE 


JOIN NOW FOR 1955! 
invite your colleagues 
to join! 


AVA has divisions of Your investment will 
service for personnel in: pay off in: 


@ agricultural education @ increased professional prestige 


business education @ broadened professional contacts 
distributive education ee , f 
representation in national affairs 


home economics education 


useful publications 
industrial arts 


monthly issues of the American 


trade and industrial education Vocational Journal 


vocational guidance an expanded program of 


vocational and practical 
arts education 


Let’s make 1955 AVA’s Greatest Year! 
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eer issue of the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 
salutes the State of Michigan. For many years 
Michigan vocational and industrial arts leaders have 
played an important role in the development of a sound 
program of practical education for Michigan and the 
nation. Michigan people should be justly proud of 
their splendid program of vocational education. 


The White House Conference. May we again call 
your attention to the state conferences that are in the 
process of being developed which will culminate in a 
White House Conference on Education in 1955. Vo- 
cational leaders are again urged to take full part in 
these conferences in order to insure adequate attention 
for vocational education. 

Much of the future progress and security of this 
nation is tied inseparably with vocational education. 
It would be a tragedy indeed should this important 
phase of education be neglected in state conferences 
now being planned and the White House Conference 
to be held in 1955. Adequate consideration for voca- 
tional and industrial arts education at the White House 
Conference is dependent on action of state and local 
leaders. It is a must that the programs be brought to 
the attention of those responsible for state conferences 
and the needs in these fields included in the reports of 
each of the several states and political subdivisions. 
The reports should show the importance of federal aid 
for vocational education. 

Only state and local vocational authorities can get 
attention focused on vocational education. It is for this 
reason that we again urge you to immediately take steps 
to see that vocational and industrial arts education are 
adequately presented and represented. 


Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. 
The National Education Study Committee established 
by the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations is 
now in the process of preparing its report to the Com- 
mission—which may never become public informaticn. 
The Committee will suggest the sort of policy the 
Commission should recommend regarding federal par- 
ticipation in education—including existing programs 
such as vocational education. This Committee is al- 
Most sure to recommend that a policy be established 
that no additional federal aid be made available for 
education and that the federal government gradually 
withdraw financial support from existing programs such 
as aid for vocational education—except aid for pro- 
grams of education designated specifically as essential 
to national defense. Whether vocational education will 
be designated as essential to national defense is yet to 
be seen. Educators will watch with interest the recom- 
mendation as it relates to other federal aid, such as 
highway construction and other grants-in-aid programs, 
some of which are classed as educational but not ad- 
ministered as a part of public school programs. 

An AVA committee composed of John J. Siedel, State 
Director of Vocational Education, Maryland; Gilbert 
G. Weaver, Director of Training, State Education De- 
partment, New York; and M. D. Mobley, Executive Sec- 
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retary of the American Vocational Association appeared 
before the Education Study Committee, created by the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, and pre- 
sented the case for vocational education. In addition, a 
carefully prepared document setting forth the impor- 
tance of vocational education to the security and well- 
being of this nation and the necessity for federal aid 
to keep the program sound and nation-wide was placed 
in the hands of the members of this Committee. The 
point we are trying to make is that this Committee had 
ample facts to reach a sound decision on federal sup- 
port for vocational education. We regret that the out- 
look is that a sound decision has not been reached. 
Let’s hope Congress disagrees. 


Former Commissioner of Education Speaks. On 
page 16 there appear excerpts from a splendid speech 
made recently to the Missouri Vocational Association 
by Dr. Earl J. McGrath, former U. S. Commissioner 
of Education. It contains very excellent argument for 
the continuance of federal aid for vocational education. 
We recommend it for your reading. 


AVA Membership. Have you paid your AVA dues 
for 1955? If not, won’t you please do so at once and 
urge your friends in vocational and industrial arts edu- 
cation to join at once. All new members and old mem- 
bers whose dues reach the AVA office on or before 
December 15, will receive their January issue of the 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL as it comes from press. 
This will be the convention number and we are sure 
you don’t want to miss the January issue. Unless your 
dues are in the AVA Office by December 15, you will 
receive your JOURNAL late. The AVA Executive Com- 
mittee is very anxious to see the membership in the 
AVA increase. There certainly is adequate opportunity 
in many states. Under date of November 4, all officers 
of state affiliated associations and many leaders in each 
state were written a letter giving the status of AVA 
membership and the rank of each state. 

The future of vocational education in this country 
is dependent in large measure on the strength of state 
vocational associations and on the AVA. Won’t you 
do your part to strengthen vocational education in your 
community, state and nation? No other professional 
educational organization offers such a bargain in mem- 
bership. AVA members get more for their money than 
they do for membership in any other professional 
organization. Won’t you do your part to increase mem- 
bership in the AVA? Won’t you pledge vourself to be 
responsible for one new member for 1955? 

May we wish for you the most joyous Christmas 
you have ever experienced and a happy, prosperous 


New Year. 


Executive Secretary. 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 
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Guest Editorials 


T HE STATE OF MICHIGAN is honored to have the story 
of its vocational education activities prominently 
displayed in this issue of the American Vocational Journal, 
In addition to its high ranking among the nation’s vaco. 
tionlands, Michigan’s highly developed manufacturing 
enterprises, its agriculture, and its countless wholesale and 
retail outlets play an important role in the economy of 
our State and our Nation. In order to perpetuate our 
diverse economy the skills of many men and women must 
be utilized. In addition to worker skills required by agri. 
culture, business, and industry, we need each year the 
services of many trained food handlers, sales persons, 
office workers, and others to meet the pleasant but exact. 
ing task of entertaining more than ten million vacationists. 
The importance of vocational education in Michigan can 
best be illustrated by inviting your attention to a few pertinent facts. Michigan 
ranks first-in the nation in the production of calcium chlorides, gypsum, salt, lime- 
stone, motor vehicles, automobile trailers, boats, gray iron, cutting tools, wood- 
working machinery, cereals, canned baby foods, sour cherries, navy beans, 
cantaloupes, celery, cucumber pickles, and strawberries. In addition to these 
facts which point to the need for many skills provided through vocational educo- 
tion, | could recite others. 

May | extend a personal invitation to each of you to visit Michigan. You will be 
a welcome visitor whether you seek out a large factory, a ski or toboggan run, 
a lake or trout stream, or one of the scenic drives which meander peacefully 
along the shores of the Great Lakes or through the shaded beauty of a Michigan 
forest—G. MENNEN WILLIAMS, Governor, State of Michigan. 


G. Mennen Williams 


ICHIGAN SCHOOLS HAVE PROFITED by the close 
M association of the Department of Public Instruction 
with the American Vocational Association. The Journal's 
pages carry items and news of significant value to our 
schools. 

The office of superintendent of public instruction in Mich- 
igan is organized to assist local school districts in operat- 
ing strong and purposeful educational programs. The 
efforts of the staff devoted to regulation and control are 
held to a minimum. The emphasis is in the direction of 
leadership and dissemination and exchange of useful in- 
formation to the local community. Substantial efforts are 
made by the office of the state superintendent to involve 
local educators and lay persons from business, industry, 
agriculture, and labor to improve instruction and the edu- 
cational structure. Over the years it has developed a healthful and wholesome 
local interest in public education. Each year this office appoints more than 500 
teachers, administrators, and lay persons to curriculum and administrative com- 
mittees. All are assigned the task of improving the educational opportunities for 
Michigan children, youth, and adults. One of these committees is the Michigan 
Commission on Educational Policies with members from important lay and educo- 
tional organizations. This committee serves in an advisory capacity to the super- 
intendent of public instruction in important matters relating to educational policies. 
Another committee is the Michigan Council for Vocational Education Adminis- 
tration. This advisory group is made up of local school administrators. They are 
elected biennially by their own regional organizations. This group serves in o 
counseling capacity to the superintendent of public instruction and the depart: 
ment’s vocational education staff. 

This group, like the Policies Commission, is in close contact with citizens over all 
of Michigan. It affords the opportunity to acquaint all citizens with the needs 
and progress made in vocational education. . 

Through the interlocking network of the membership of this entire curriculum 
and administrative committee structure, Michigan has be: able to develop a pro- 
gram of which we feel justly proud. 

There is much work to be done and by a continued program of cooperation the 
results for good can be unlimited.—CLAIR L. TAYLOR, Michigan State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 


Clair L. Taylor 
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David Boyne, Michigan boy & national FFA President, poses with father & grandfather. 















MICHIGAN 


I QUAERIS PENINSULAM AMOENAM 

Circumspice: “If you seek a 
pleasant peninsula, look about you.” 
A look at a map of Michigan will 
reveal the peninsular character of 
the State; a single visit will convince 
you that its geographical and scenic 
nature is, indeed, pleasant. The 
Wolverine state, “inland empire of 
the unsalted seas,” occupies two ad- 
jacent peninsulas. The eastern end 
of the upper (northern) peninsula 
is separated from the lower (south- 
ern) peninsula by The Straits of 
Mackinac. Stretching northward 
from the Ohio-Michigan boundary 
line, the lower peninsula extends 
275 air miles to the Straits, a narrow 
inlet which connects Lakes Michi- 
gan and Huron. The upper penin- 
sula extends an equal distance west- 
ward from the uppermost tip of the 


lower peninsula. A glance at the 
map will confirm that Ironwood, in 
the western extreme of the northern 
peninsula, is farther west than St. 
Louis, Missouri; Hancock is as far 
north as Montreal, Canada; and 
Port Huron is as far east as Green- 
ville, South Carolina. 

The lower peninsula is bounded 
on the west by Lake Michigan, on 
the north by the Straits of Mack- 
inac, and on the east by Lake 
Huron, the St. Clair River, Lake St. 
Clair, the Detroit River, and the 
northwestern shore line of Lake 
Erie. The upper peninsula is bound- 
ed on the north by beautiful Lake 
Superior, on the east by St. Mary’s 
River, on the south by Lake Michi- 
gan, and on the narrow western 
border by the State of Wisconsin. 
Of Michigan’s approximately 3700 





miles of state boundary line, more 
than 3000 miles is washed by the 
waters of the Great Lakes. In addi- 
tion, the State’s 11,037 inland lakes 
and 36,500 miles of streams account 
for 1194 square miles of water vaca- 
tionland within its boundaries. An 
appreciation of the vast amount of 
water in and around Michigan pen- 
insulas easily explains why the 
State’s auto license plates proclaim 
it to be a “Water Wonderland.” 
The wealth that lay within the 
boundaries of that part of the North 
American continent which later be- 
came Michigan was yet undiscovered 
when Jean Nicolet, in 1634, became 
the first white man to pass through 
the Straits of Mackinac. As agent for 
Champlain, then Governor of Can- 
ada, Nicolet would certainly have 
encouraged earlier exploration of 
the Michigan peninsulas had he 
dreamed of the vast wealth which 
lay to his right and his left as he 
journeyed throught the Straits. In- 
habited at the time by the Ojibwa 
(Chippewa) Indians, the upper 
peninsula lies to the north and west 
of the Straits of Mackinac. Within 
the twenty-odd thousand square 


miles of this virgin northland were 
billions of dollars in hardwood for- 
ests, an inconceivable fortune in the 
world’s only large commercial de- 
posit of native copper, almost incal- 
cuable tons of rich iron ore, and 


more than 4000 crystal-clear fresh 
water lakes. 

To the south of the Straits lay 
Michigan’s lower peninsula, inhab- 
ited by the Ottawa Indians along 
the Lake Michigan shore from the 
Straits of Mackinac to the Grand 
River, and the Potawatomi Indians 
in lower Michigan southward from 
this point. It was this portion of the 
Wolverine state which was to be- 
come one of the nation’s great pro- 
ducers of steel goods, furniture, 
farm and other products that have 
contributed to Michigan’s position 
of economic leadership in the indus- 
trial northeast. 

The people of Michigan from the 
early days of the white man have 
recognized that their greatest wealth 
is an educated citizenry. Historic- 
ally, each succeeding generation has 
applied itself with increasing dili- 
gence to the important task of main- 
taining a system of free public edu- 
cation . . . one which would serve 
to meet the greatest number of needs 
of the largest number of children, 
youth, and adults. The present-day 
Michigan citizenry has not lost the 
determination to improve continu- 
ously every aspect of free education- 
al opportunity. Evidence of this 
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truth is the fact that during the cur- 
rent fiscal year the public schools 
of the State will receive more 
than $200,000,000 by appropriation 
through the State Legislature. How- 
ever, even the generous support of 
public education by the people of 
Michigan is less important than was 
the contribution of the Michigan 
judicial system, when in 1872, the 
now famous Kalamazoo Case settled 
forever the legal status of the tax- 
supported secondary school. It was 
this important judicial decision 
which made possible our system of 
free secondary education in which 
vocational and other types of edu- 
cational experiences are provided in 
accordance with individual and 
local needs. 

We believe that one of the func- 
tions of education within our socio- 
economic complex is that of devel- 
oping programs concerned with pro- 
viding occupational competence for 
youth and adults consistent with 
their needs as citizens in an indus- 
trial society. A second requirement 
of the educational process, it seems 
to us, is that it contribute to the 





“It is in the area of community involve- 
ment in the total educational program 
that Michigan has sought to make its 
major contribution.” 





satisfaction of specific individual 
needs. It is in the translation of 
these two essentials into functional 
programs of action that a distinc- 
tively unique feature of the Michi- 
gan program of vocational education 
can be observed in full perspective. 
For many years those responsible 
for the leadership and direction of 
vocational education programs have 
been committed to several funda- 
mental beliefs. The first of these is 
that the concept of “education” is 
a markedly inclusive one with voca- 
tional competence as one of several 
desirable goals of the process. Sec- 
ond, is that the level of excellence 
of an educational program is inevi- 
tably conditioned by the quality and 
quantity of shared understanding of 
all who work in it or are influenced 
by it. And, third and last is that if 
the shared process by which desir- 
able goals are established and at- 
tained is sound, one may reasonably 
expect that the educational process 
will lead to the satisfaction of local 
needs. 

Inherent in the pattern of beliefs 
enunciated here is the implication 
that adequate consideration of 
needs, problems, and issues in a 
comprehensive program of educa- 
tion demands that persons from all 
walks of life be involved in its plan- 


ning and evaluation. This involve. 
ment should not be an indiscrimi- 
nate one; on the contrary, those 
persons whose behavior affects the 
school program, as well as_ those 
whose behavior is affected by it, 
should share in the formulation of 
goals and in the critical evaluation 
of progress. Broad participation re. 
quires that a marked amount of en. 
ergy and social invention be brought 
to the process of involvement and 
collaboration with members of the 
larger community. It means, also, 
that such techniques as small group 
planning sessions, workshops, and 
committees involving teachers, ad. 
ministrators, and other school per- 
sonnel be utilized to improve the 
quality and degree of group par 
ticipation. 

The Michigan practice of involy 
ing large numbers of professional) 
and lay persons in the planning and 
appraisal of educational goals and 
achievements is more than a public 
relations device or a promotional 
scheme devised to encourage public 
support of education. The _ plan 
represents a philosophy of educa- 
tional cooperation; it is a reflection 
of genuine interest in soliciting as 
sistance to arrive at an educational 
program designed to meet the most 
needs of the greatest possible num: 
ber of persons. It is in the area ol 
community involvement in the total 
educational program that Michigan 
has sought to make its major con- 
tribution. The extent and nature of 
this involvement is illustrated in 
reasonable detail in these para: 
graphs. 

The Office of Vocational Educa- 
tion utilizes approximately 30 con 
sultative and advisory committees in 
planning and evaluating vocational 
activities and programs. In addition 
to separate advisory committees serv: 
ing each division, a number of spe 
cial purpose committees are ap 
pointed. These cover such areas o! 
interest as Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica, Future Homemakers of Am 
erica, industrial arts, private trade 
schools, practical nurse education, 
fireman education, and others. The 
total number of members involved 
in the divisional and special com- 
mittees exceeds 400. In addition, the 
apprenticeship committee structure 
associated with the Trade and In: 
dustrial Education Division has 
more than 400 local branch commit: 
tees involving more than 2500 
representatives of labor and man: 
agement. This apprenticeship com: 
mittee structure is entirely voluntary 
since no legal requirements relating 
to apprenticeships have been estab: 
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The Michigan Council for Vocational 
lished in Michigan. The Office of 
Vocational Education, however, does 
share responsibility with the Federal 
Bureau of Apprenticeship in the 
registration and indenturing of all 
apprentices. Apropos to the refer- 
ence above to the number of persons 
involved in planning and evaluat- 
ing vocational education in Michi- 
gan, homemaking education offers a 
unique example of this involve- 
ment. A home economics curriculum 
group, actually a subcommittee of 
the Home and Family Living Ad- 
visory Committee, is a series of 18 
regional committees involving 1200 
homemaking teachers who work co- 
operatively in the development of 
instructional resource materials. 


One outstandingly unique feature 


of the advisory committee plan of 
the Office of Vocational Education 
is the Michigan Council for Voca- 


tional Education Administration. 
This group, which serves in an ad- 
visory capacity to the State Director 
of Vocational Education, was estab- 
lished in 1943. Its major purpose is 
“the promotion and improvement of 
vocational education as a part of the 
general public education program 
in the local schools of the state.” 
The Council is composed of 18 local 
public school superintendents, one 
from each of 18 established geo- 
graphical districts of the Michigan 
Education Association. Each repre- 
sentative to the Council is elected 
biennially by the superintendents in 
the district which he represents. The 
tight to hold membership on the 
Council or to vote for a representa- 
tive is restricted to superintendents 
having reimbursed vocational edu- 
cation in one or more areas. Among 
the important achievements of this 
group has has been the modification 
of undesirable standards, simplifica- 
tion of reporting procedures em- 
ployed in reimbursable programs, 
elimination of unreasonable re- 
quirements in some aspects of the 
vocational teacher training program, 
and the establishment of a channel 
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Education Administration meets regularly. 


of communication with local super- 
intendents which has brought about 
prompt consideration of local prob- 
lems involving vocational education. 

One of the chief values of the 
vast network of advisory committees 
lies in the fact that manv local edu- 
cators and lay persons are acquaint- 
ed with the plans and program of 
the Office of Vocational Education. 
That these persons do interpret the 
program to parents and other citi- 
zens in local communities was made 
evident in a recent survev. A ques- 
tionnaire titled, How Would You 
Answer This?, was answered by 
more than 40,000 adults in over 100 


communities. One item in the ques- 
tionnaire read as follows: “All of 
us want our children to have a good 
education in the three R’s, health, 
and perhaps some science. Beyond 
this, what would you insist on and 
be willing to pay for even if it 
should add to your school tax bill?” 
The one item favorably responded 
to by the largest number of persons 
(75.1 per cent) was one relating to 
instruction in a vocation (job skill) 
of the pupil’s choice. The second 
highest choice (60.9 per cent) was 
home and family living (including 
budgeting, buying, family relation- 
ships, child care, food, and cloth- 
ing). Though other factors doubt- 
lessly enter into the strong desire of 
Michigan people for adequate voca- 
tional education opportunities, the 
involvement of local educators and 
lay persons has served to help fam- 
miliarize local communities with its 
purpose and worth in the total pro- 
gram of education. 

The Michigan Office of Voca- 
tional Education was first to employ 
a qualified Practical Nurse Educa- 
tion consultant, who provided lead- 
ership for development of 8 local 
centers for the training of practical 
nurses. These centers have contrib- 
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Above, I. to r.: Fire fighting instruction; planning for a home experience 
project; discussion of seeding wheat and fertilizer (Father, teacher, and 
Rollin Blossey, 1953 Regional Star American Farmer). L., practical 
nurse training and programs for the blind are part of the program. 


“Michigan schools have profited by the close associ- 
ation of the Department of Public Instruction with the 
American Vocational Association.”—CLAIR L. TAYLOR, 
Michigan State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Below, |., plastic models are used to plan an industrial arts shop. 
R., business students learn mimeograph machine operation in school. 
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uted materially to the satisfaction 
of local need for practical nursing 
services both in urban and rural 
areas. Several thousand practical 
nurses have received certificates in 
this program since its inception in 
1942. 

Michigan is the only state that 
employs a research specialist with 
responsibilities for research in all 
fields of vocational education. The 
research service seeks to stimulate 
research and development in local 
communities as an administrative 
resource at the state level. 

The Cooperative Training Section 
of the Office of Vocational Educa- 
tion is unique to Michigan. This 
section cuts across the responsibili- 
ties of both the Business Education 
and Trade and Industrial Education 
Divisions. Composed of a represent- 
ative of each Division, it provides 
administrative and consultative serv- 
ices to all types of cooperative pro- 
grams including distributive, office, 
industrial, and diversified occupa- 
tions. 

The Office of Vocational Educa- 
tion subscribes to the philosophy 
that the schools and their programs 
of education belong to the citizens 
of each local community. The fur- 
ther belief is held that each commu- 
nity should be responsible for de- 
ciding what the curriculum should 
be and that, accordingly, no attempt 
should be made at the state level to 
exercise undue influence in this con- 
nection. This philosophy of local 
determination is evidenced in two 
distinct ways: first, the State Office 
provides no courses of study or other 
directive materials of a curricular 
nature and, second, members of the 
staff not only bear the title of con- 
sultant, but also serve local schools 
in that role rather than as super- 
visors. 


L. to r.: The Michigan program has emphasis on guidance to the right career. 
finds family living as important as cooking and sewing. 
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The Cooperative Training Section of the 


The State Office devotes a great 
deal of attention to the evaluation 
of local education programs. Fre- 
quent studies are made to determine 
the extent to which former students 
are making use of the vocational 
training received while in school, as 
well as to obtain employer appraisal 
of the effectiveness of vocationally 
trained graduates. Evaluation studies 
currently being carried out in co- 
operation with local schools relate 


Office of Vocational Education is unique. 


to cooperative education, day trade, 
practical nurse education, part time 
farming, and homemaking educa- 
tion. In addition, a number of dem- 
onstration research programs are 
under way in vocational education 
and guidance services. 

The Michigan program of voca- 
tional education places much em- 
phasis upon youth-serving organiza- 
tions. These include Future Farm- 
ers of America, Future Homemakers 


The homemaking phase of vocational education 
Mason apprentices in Michigan ‘public schools learn by doing. 
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of America, and the Retailing and 
Office Club. Emphasis in these youth 
organizations is in the direction of 
training future leaders rather than 
in furthering skills related to occu- 
pational interests. 


A notable feature of the Michigan 
program of vocational agriculture is 
the annual summer conference. This 
conference provides a variety of pro- 
fessional attractions for agricultural 
education teachers, local directors 
of vocational education, and school 
administrators. It is a part of an 
extensive in-service training pro- 
gram. In addition, 16 in-service 
training centers are operated for the 
purpose of keeping agricultural edu- 
cation teachers abreast of new tech- 
nical developments in the field of 
agriculture. 


A notable degree of cooperation 
has been developed between the sev- 
eral vocational education divisions 
in the state office and college per- 
sonnel concerned with vocational 
teacher education. This cooperation 
is made evident through a joint 
Committee on Vocational Teacher 
Education, shared research projects, 
joint staff meetings, and numerous 
informal professional contacts. Vo- 
cational teacher education staffs em- 
ploy an advisory committee pattern 
not unlike that of the Office of Vo- 
cational Education. Usually com- 
prised of representatives of labor, 
management, school administration 
and supervision, and _ vocational 
teachers, the advisory and consulta- 
tive committees work cooperatively 
with teacher and counselor trainers 
in planning and evaluating their re- 
spective programs. The teacher and 
counselor training institutions ap- 
proved by the State Board of Con- 
trol for Vocational Education in- 
clude Michigan State College, the 
University of Michigan, Wayne Uni- 


L. to r.: A vo-ag student begins his own herd; a trade 
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versity, the Central Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Michigan State 
Normal College, Northern Michigan 
College of Education, Western 
Michigan College of Education, and 
Albion College. 


The development of adult voca- 
tional educatiqn in Michigan is in- 
dicated by thé, fact that the adult 
evening program for all services en- 
rolls more persons than does the day 
school program. In addition, a spe- 
cial annual legislative appropriation 


Michigan state presidents of FHA, FFA, and 
Retailing and Office Club. 


provides additional local opportuni- 
ties for adult education in a wide 
variety of educational, avocational, 
hobby, and other interest areas. 

A “pilot” guidance program is 
operated jointly by the Office of Vo- 
cational Education and the commu- 
nities of Algonac, Marine City, 
Marysville, and St. Clair. A guid- 
ance consultant works in all four 
communities, assisting schools to 
continuously improve guidance serv- 
ices for all pupils. The program 
was established to develop better 


ways of improving guidance pro. 
grams through the use of consult. 
ants, to provide more effective ways 
for small schools to evaluate guid. 
ance services, and to experiment 
with the counseling of adults by 
high school counselors. The latter 
part of the program has been te. 
cently initiated and will be subject: 
ed to careful evaluation at the close 
of the school year. 


A plan of selecting enrichment 
to add to the homemaking program 
is designed to encourage _ local 
schools to select one which will pro 
vide a “plus” factor in the local 
homemaking program. OF the three 
available enrichments, the “extend. 
ed experience” feature is somewhat 
unique. Homemaking teachers are 
provided an extra class period free 
from regular teaching responsibili- 
ties for carrying out such functions 
as developing homemaking _pro- 
grams for adults, serving as a rte. 
source person or consultant to other 
departments in the school or organ- 
izations in the community, making 
home visits, and performing other 
similar activities. 


No space has been devoted to the 
organizational pattern of the Mich: 
igan Office of Vocational Education 
Since the pattern is not unlike that 
of other states, nothing of value 
would have accrued to the reader by 
such a description. We have at: 
tempted to present a picture of the 
unique features of the vocational 
program in the state and to leave 
with the reader some of the philoso 
phy related to the program. The 
staff of the Michigan Office of Voca 
tional Education extends its appre 
ciation to the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
Journat for this opportunity to talk 
to its readers about vocational edu: 
cation in Michigan. 


student mills a fork; and a DE co-op boy says: “Merry Christmas.” 
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A PROGRAM AND A SYSTEM 


will do it, says Delaware, first in 
the nation in AVA membership 
achievement for 1954. 


EMBERSHIP IN THE DELAWARE 

Vocational Association de- 
yeased considerably during the year 
December 1, 1952 through Novem- 
ber 30, 1953. Recognizing this, the 
DVA Executive Committee decided 
that drastic action was needed to 
maintain current membership and 
to encourage potential members to 
join. 

A plan that would include more 
of the membership in planning and 
managing association activities was 
adopted. It was also decided that a 
constitution should be written to re- 
place the by-laws that had governed 
the organization for more than 25 
years. 

A chairman was appointed and 
provided with general instructions 
on the points that should be covered 
by the new constitution. This is 
emphasized because the adoption of 
a new constitution on October 22, 
1953 generated the spark that has 
given our association new life. 

Article IT, sections A, B, C, D, 
and E outline the purposes of the 
Delaware Vocational Association as 
follows: 

® To establish and maintain ac- 
tive leadership in the promotion of 
all types of vocational and industrial 
arts education, including guidance 
services and directed work expe- 
riences for youth and adults. 

® To render service to state and 
local communities in promoting and 
stabilizing vocational education. 

® To unify all the vocational and 
general education interests of the 
state through representative mem- 
bershin. 

® To encourage further develop- 
ment of programs of education re- 
lated to vocational education, in- 
cduding industrial and other forms 
of practical arts. 

© To emphasize and to encour- 
age the promotion and expansion of 
programs of vocational part time 
and vocational adult education. 

A Membership Committee Chair- 
man was appointed as a result of the 
October 22, 1953 meeting. He was 
given authority to name the person- 
nel of his committee. Because Dela- 
ware is small both in geographical 
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size and population, the Member- 

ship Chairman decided to make the 

most of these natural advantages 

and therefore planned to take into 

consideration the 3 geographical 

areas (counties) ; to provide for the 

saturation of personal contacts in 

the industrial and agricultural 

areas; to utilize those personnel who 

work in common fields for the can- 

vass of potential members; to keep 

committee members up-to-date on 

campaign progress and to provide 

stimulation through pertinent 

memos; to use printed materials as 

aids whenever possible; and to set 

up a program and follow it through. 

THE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 

A. B. ANpErRSON. Assistant State Di- 
rector, lay members 

Dr. RoserT J. DARLING, State Super- 
visor of Guidance, guidance mem- 

bers 

WILLARD H. FisHER, Coordinator, 
Distributive Education, down- 
state DE and BE members 

RoserT C. Gray, T & I teacher, up- 
state day teachers 

Dr. RAYMOND W. HeEm, State Direc- 
tor for Vocational Education, ad- 
ministrative members 

PAuL M. Honpcson, Vocational Edu- 
cation Teacher Trainer, Univer- 
sity of Delaware members 

Emity A. KING, State Supervisor, 
Home Economics, home economics 
members 

JAMes H. Moore, T & J Teacher, 
upstate day teachers 

W. LyLe Mow es, State Supervisor, 
Agriculture, agriculture members 

LEon F. Osinsk1, Coordinator, Ap- 
prentice Training, evening school 
and part time members 

Dr. Harry Q. PACKER, State Super- 
visor, Distributive Education, up- 
state DE and BE members 

NICHOLAS SILVERSON, T & I Coordi- 
nator, downstate T & I members 

Dr. WILLIAM J. Scnuott, Assistant 
State Supervisor, T & I, in charge 
of Teacher Training, Member- 
ship Committee Chairman. 


By Dr. William J. Schott 
Chairman, 

Membership Committee 
Delaware Vocational Association 


Utilizing the mails to make in- 
dividual appeals, the Membership 
Committee made it easy for prospec- 
tive members to join by providing 
them with self addressed envelopes. 

Reproduced here is the letter that 
was sent to Advisory Committee 
Members by A. B. Anderson, Secre- 
tary, State Vocational Advisory 
Committee for Trades and Indus- 
tries: 

“The annual drive is now on for 
membership in this association. Al] 
members of our advisory commit- 
tees will, I am sure, be interested in 
membership in the American Voca- 
tional Association and the Dela- 
ware Vocational Association. Mem- 
bership includes receiving a copy of 
the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 
which is published monthly and 
contains many important articles on 
the development of our program. 
There will soon be a “Salute to 
Delaware” that you will not want to 
miss. You can also contribute to the 
cause of vocational eduation in Del- 
aware by lending your support to 
these associations. They are the only 
professional organizations in voca- 
tional education available to most 
of us. Our President, Mr. Alexander 
C. Davidson, and the other officers 
of the Association want to make this 
a most successful year and they will 
all] greatly appreciate your support. 
Please send your dues of $5.00 

Note the excellent use that was 
made of the “Salute to Delaware” 
in the appeal for new members. In 
my opinion the salutes to the states, 
published monthly in the JouRNAL, 
can be used effectively to stimulate 
membership. 


Here is a typical memo that went 
out to members of the Membership 
Committee: 


“There are now 151 paid-up mem- 
bers in the Delaware Vocational As- 
sociation. Such a great increase in 
membership over last year’s total of 
117 would not have been possible 
without your combined efforts. 


“I believe that we may have a 
total of 160 paid-up members be- 
fore the annual spring banquet. 

“Next year the DVA should be 
able to enroll more than 175 mem- 
bers.” 

A review of the efforts of our or- 
ganization indicates that hard work 
with a systematic method of follow- 
up is more important than original- 
ity when trying to increase organi- 
zation membership. 
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Guidance for living?... for adults? 


Tabbing it “essential 
instructional practice 
for adult homemaking 
departments” 

New York State says 


yes indeed! 


And here’s how 
they do it in the 
Rochester Public 


Schools. 


By Ray M. Mattson 
Supervising Teacher of 
Adult Homemaking 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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N COMPLETE ACCORD WITH THE 

belief of the Adult Education 
Association of the United States of 
America, that the fundamental goal 
of adult education is to enable adults 
to deal intelligently, democratically 
and peacefully with the problems 
posed for individuals and communi- 
ties by the pervasive fact of change, 
the adult homemaking department 
of the Rochester Public Schools finds 
counseling an essential instructional 
practice. 

The whole field of home and fam- 
ily living can be analyzed into many 
areas of study and every one of these 
areas has phases that can be taught 
to adults using formal and informal 
group techniques. Child care, meal 
planning and preparation, clothing 
construction, and furniture refinish- 
ing are a few examples and they 
bring many others to mind. How- 
ever, even in classes of adults study- 
ing these subject materials, there are 
other phases which include individ- 
ual personal factors that make indi- 
vidual counseling necessary if the in- 
struction is to meet the student’s 
needs; and in voluntary education 
there are no students if needs are not 
being met. Subject matter, per se, 
does not necessarily allay anxiety and 
remove the apprehension and confu- 
sion which assail adults on every side 
today. 

Also, home and family living in- 
volves personalities, and democracy’s 
respect for the dignity of every life 
prohibits the bandying about of pri- 
vate problems of persons or families, 
in public. Formal adult classes and 
discussion groups hold no special 
license in this matter. To illustrate: 
it does not help solve the “A” fam 
ily’s financial problems to have all 
their neighbors openly discussing 
Mrs. “‘A’s” excessive tendency toward 
extravagance and the probable psy- 
chological underlying reasons for it. 
On the other hand, when the “A’s” 
recognize that their financial dilem- 
ma must be faced, one or both par- 
ents may seek assistance by attending 
an adult class in family finance or 


home management, and through this 
experience find further individual 
help is needed. Having come this fa 
and learning that this opportunity 
for individual help is theirs withou 
having their private affairs revealed 
to others, they will not hesitate to 
seek it. To remedy their situation 
may require several personal inter- 
views, spaced so certain carefully 
chosen processes can act between con: 
ferences, and counseling is the most 
effective instructional method to use 
in such cases. 

Child care, family relationships, 
home management, consumer buv. 
ing, home furnishing, and the other 
areas of homemaking are fraught 
with ceaseless change. Every member 
of a family changes mentally and bi- 
ologically from birth until death. 
The cycle sequence of maturity of 
humans constantly calls for new de- 
cisions and adjustments in family 
living. One need but consider the 
single aspect of the social responsi- 
bility to one’s family group, starting 
with babyhood and moving through 
the pre-school, elementary school, 
teen-age, young adult, mature adult, 
older maturity and senility periods 
to realize the pervasiveness of change, 
and the uncountable complications 
it creates. Adding climatic, seasonal, 
political, legislative, industrial, and 
the myriads of other forces of change 
which constitute man’s environment. 
it is obvious to the serious adult edu: 
cator that in the realm of home and 
family living, group instruction—no 
matter how excellent—must be sup- 
plemented with individual instruc- 
tion of a kind which searches out 
and weighs honestly as many of the 
personal factors in a given situation 
as possible. 

Rochester has several well-pub: 
licized counseling services available 
to the adult public in the field of 
home and family living—such spe 
cial agencies as the Catholic Family 
Center, Family Service of Rochester. 
Jewish Social Service Bureau. Red 
Cross, Legal Aid Society, and the 
Better Business Bureau, to mention 
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a few—besides clergymen, social 
service workers, physicians, lawyers 
interested in improved family rela- 
tionships, bank consultants, public 
health organizations, and others; 
and there is a strong cooperative 
bond which unifies them _profes- 
sionally. 

The Adult Education Division of 
the New York State Department of 
Education rec- 
ognizes that per- 
sonal counseling 
is a part of adult 
education be- 
cause sound 
adult education 
has no_ limits, 
but up to this 
time has not 
given it status in 
its fiscal policy; 
so in Rochester 
the teacher or 
administrator 
who does counseling fits the inter- 
views into the calendar whenever 
time from other regular duties and 
responsibilities can be found, and he 
is not classified as a counselor offi- 
cially. Most of our requests for in- 
terviews come through contacts made 
in adult classes we teach, study 
groups we help organize, programs 
and institutes we participate in, and 
through the professional counseling 
agencies which refer cases to us. 

Inasmuch as the Rochester Public 
Schools try to serve the public al- 
ways, no request is ignored. However, 
upon hearing the nature of a case 
one frequently sees that it should be 
handled in its entirety by a profes- 
sional counselor in a specialized field, 
and makes the referral as gently but 
directly as possible, giving enough 
facts about the specialist and his 
work to maintain the rapport which 
must carry through to the end if 
learning is to be accomplished. Two 
examples in this category are: (1) A 
young mother who had defied her 
husband and parents in following 
drastic measures over a period of 
months to reduce her weight became 
frightened by the results and asked 
for nutrition information to offset 
the emaciation becoming apparent. 
She assumed there would be no cost 
for this information. She was correct 
in the assumption that there is no 
charge for our services, but this was 
clearly a medical practitioner’s case 
so was immediately referred to a 
physician. (2) A father of three 
teen-age children wished help in re- 
storing peace and happiness to his 
family. His mother, upon the death 
of her husband two years before, had 
tome to the city to “visit” her son’s 
family and refused to leave. Too 


Counseling 
helps adults 


approach 


problems 
of family 
living 
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small living quarters combined with 
a variety of emotional tensions had 
made the situation bitter and un- 
bearable to all including the grand- 
mother but she was adamant. This 
case was referred to Family Servic 

of Rochester. 


The bulk of cases which come in 
have to do with the pre-school child 
in a family, home management, per- 
sonal and family finance, consumer 
buying, guest meal occasions, and 
nutrition. Housing, clothing and 
family recreation cases usually fall 
into the consumer problem bracket. 
Some typical cases follow: (1) A 
mother reports that although her 
four-year-old son has practically 
every type of known toy in his play- 
room he insists on being close to her 
“every minute” and “doing” what- 
ever she is trying to do, all the time 
he is awake. He can’t be left in the 
care of anyone else. She knows “‘what 
the books say” but is not successful 
in carrying out their suggestions. 
The father insists that the “non- 
sense” be stopped. The mother asks 
for assistance. (2) A husband, with 
nerves completely shredded after liv- 
ing twelve years in a totally disor- 
ganized home, asks if he and his wife 
may come in together to receive help 
in establishing a workable household 
routine for them and their three chil- 
dren. The children are 6, 8, and 10 
years old and should be learning to 
assume some home responsibility. 
The wife is intelligent, eager, and in 
excellent health, but has never been 
able to organize her activities on a 
time and sequence basis. (3) The 
father of four children, the oldest a 
girl of 14, makes an appointment for 
his wife to come in for help in the 
matter of determining clothing al- 
lowances for children, “particularly 
for a 14-year-old girl.” He “can’t 
stand the arguing and the tears any 
longer.” (4) A woman whose hus- 
band is subject to hyperacidity, try- 
ing to follow the physician’s orders 
to avoid acid-producing foods in the 
husband’s diet, is told by her grocer 
that she is not selecting such foods. 
His suggestions do seem feasible to 
her; and besides her husband dislikes 
some of the foods the grocer claims 
are best. May she come for help? 


To the home economics trained 
woman with continuing practical 
experience in home management, 
child development, and _ general 
homemaking such problems do not 
present insurmountable difficulties, 
but those whose problems they are 
are desperate because of their help- 
lessness in approaching them. Each 
crisis has come about through change 
and calls for intelligent treatment, if 


severe chaos in lives is to be avoided. 
The questions, “What would you 
do?” and “What shall I do?” are not 
the counselor’s to answer. The stand- 
ard of living, the values, the tradi- 
tional background, ‘the: experiential 
background, the health, the size and 
source of the income,’ the ‘abilities, 
the time, the number of members, 
the likes and dislikes, the ambitions 
and goals, and still other features of 
the family involved (not the coun- 
selor’s) all have to be considered be- 
fore a constructive course of action 
can be determined upon. 


The adult homemaking educator 
who bears no official counseling label 
is at a great advantage in this type 
of instructional situation, because no 
person comes for assistance who does 
not have his confidence already estab- 
lished, and maintaining a friendly 
atmosphere and an objective attitude 
is not difficult for those who enjoy 
the confidence of adults. They are 
regular action patterns, basic to con- 
fidence. The homemaking field is 
rich in opportunities for the coun- 
selor to help his interviewee release 
tensions and impart information and 
at the same time identify his own 
abilities and aptitudes. There is no 
occasion for a barren struggle here. 
The individual and his home life are 
so closely associated every statement 
tells a part of the story; and when he 
is ready to develop a new plan he 
includes himself in the plan. 

True, the counselor does con- 
tribute factual information here 
and there where it is needed, but 
mainly he tries to lead the inter- 
viewee to a self-understanding, a 
“must” if he is to make and carry 
out better plans in the future. Coun- 
seling is an instructional process, not 
simply a revealing conversation. If 
situations call for a change of atti- 
tudes and breaking of habits, a series 
of interviews spaced far enough apart 
to permit progress are required; so 
the educator is never certain how 
long it is going to take for a student 
to find himself functioning more sat- 
isfactorily and should not let this ele- 
ment become a disturbing one if the 
student is really trying. 


In the Rochester adult homemak- 
ing setup the counselor consistently 
assumes the position of a: fellow-in- 
quirer and uses only. widely recog- 
nized authorities. This procedure 
puts the student into a direct re- 
lationship with an authority who 
may be consulted at will and leaves 
no bars in the way of future learning. 

Change comes to all persons as 
long as life lasts and adult education 
in home and family Jife without 
counseling would bé' limited indeed. 
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H*” YOU EVER FOUND yourself 
wishing that those excellent 
descriptive drawings or photographs 
in “do-it-yourself” books could 
move—or that you could see behind 
and around them? Or have you ever 
wished you could have just 5 min- 
utes with a master craftsman — to 
clear up some detail of written or 
pictured instructions? 

Through the medium of TV the 
highly skilled artisans and artists can 
be with you—doing before your eyes 
the work you want to, do—and ex- 
plaining everything they do, step by 
step, and why. The value of tele- 
vision education cannot yet be meas- 
ured. The full measure of the 
medium’s training potential will be 
the yield of the non-commercial 
ETV stations as they grow in num- 
ber. This is true because the sole 
purpose of these stations is educa- 
tion, training and uninterrupted 
service of their communities’ best 
interests. They will have the time to 
allow recognized authorities to start 
with the beginning of a given course 
and, through constructive ‘programs 
at fixed hours, continue to the end 
of that course. In that way alone 
can thorough training and its bene- 
fits result. And the air time required 
for such training can be provided 
only by stations built and operated 
for such specific purposes. 

For that reason in itself the great- 
est single contribution to vocational 
education and general education in 
the U. S. may well be the FCC’s 
reservation of 242 channels for non- 
commercial educational use. This 
action was taken in April, 1952. Sub- 
sequent reservations have brought 
the present total to 251. 

Vocational education is a field in 
which the non-commercial ETV sta- 
tions can render incalculable service. 
It is here that even the least imagi- 
native can see what TV can contrib- 
ute. Conversely, those interested in 
vocational education can help create 
and maintain the non-commercial 
stations from which they will 
directly benefit. 


How? By cooperating with local 
groups now planning campaigns for 
funds or by stimulating the forma- 
tion of groups to lead supporting 
movements for these stations. The 
National Citizens Committee for 
Educational Television, Ring Build- 
ing, 1200 18th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., will gladly supply 
assistance and information under 
either heading. 

The benefits from ETV will affect 
each of us and our children. The 
responsibility of assuring that they 
and we obtain these benefits is ours. 
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In an early statement about ETV, 
Charles E. Wilson, industrialist and 
former National Mobilizer, said in 
part: “The future growth of Amer- 
ica, of our economy and of our 
security, is directly dependent upon 
our ability to continue to increase 
the level of education in the United 
States. So rapid is the advance of 
our technology that present methods 
of education no longer are fully 
adequate. ...” 

In conclusion Mr. Wilson said: “] 
urge the support of educational tele- 
vision by every man and woman who 
has serious consideration for this 
nation’s future and for the future of 
their children.” 

Vocational education can be in- 
creased, technical proficiency ad- 
vanced, and the interest of the 
public stimulated and multiplied by 
the programming of non-commercial 
ETV stations. 

Why? In the first place, the high 
efficacy of television as a training 
and teaching medium has been ir- 
refutably proven. 

Non-commercial ETV stations can 
provide step-by-step instruction and 
demonstration. They can allocate 
the amount of time essential to thor- 
ough instruction at fixed hours best 
serving the greatest number. 

This instruction will be available 
at home, thus, non-commercial ETV 
courses provide many opportunities 
to enroll for examinations and scho- 
lastic credits. It would be foolish to 
prophesy to what extent training 
will be increased, proficiency ad- 
vanced and _ interest stimulated. 
Those who know the value of tele- 
vision as a training medium would 
label as understatement an _ esti- 
mate which others would consider 
to be fantastic exaggeration. 

There will be important dividends 
—immediate and long-term. Per- 
haps the first will be increased pro- 
ficiency of those already advanced. 
Another, possibly more important 
benefit, is both immediate and long- 
term. That is the broadening in- 
fluence of ETV training. For the 
non-commercial stations can com- 
bine sustained instruction in the 
manual skills with co-related train- 
ing in design, aesthetic as well as 
functional, and the _ increasingly 
important matters of color and 
lighting. 

In the field of light alone a bright 
new world is being discovered—not 
only in the study of appropriate 
and/or pleasing effect but in the ex- 
acting work of light control. Many 
have known for a long time that the 
color, type and intensity of light 
definitely affect our feelings and out- 
look. 


Take 


a look 


at 


ETV... 


Between the early “spot” and 
“flood” lies a world of special re- 
quirements met today through ex- 
perimentation with lenses, lamps. 
reflectors, and their housings. Much 
remains to be done as anyone knows 
who has tried to focus just so much 
light on a particular surface from 
an inconspicuous source. 


Non-commercial ETV stations can 
provide concurrent or integrated 
exposure to the best in design in all 
media—wood, metal or whatever- 
the finest specimens of the classical 
and the modern. Through ETV, 
trainees all over the country will 
have access to the collections of great 
museums and also to examples of 
the best contemporary work — and 
have them explained and analyzed 
by specialists. 

This is only one of the countless 
services the non-commercial ETV 
stations can render vocational edu- 
cation, but it is one of the most 
important. 

To awaken in young trainees the 
feeling that color, form and func- 
tional excellence should go hand-in- 
hand can effect future American out- 
put. Today many products—doing 
well what they were made for—are 
rebuilt, at great cost, along the lines 
of an industrial designer. There 1s 
no telling how much retooling can 
be avoided through planting early 
the seed of attention to design as 
well as efficiency. 

A tangible long-term benefit of 
vocational training by ETV will be 
to enable more and more people to 
appraise an estimate and check the 
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quality of a job and time spent on 
it. Few will question the practical 
value of that. 

Vocational training figures today 
in the program schedules of the non- 
commercial ETV stations now on 
the air and among the projected 
programs of areas where these sta- 
tions are not yet built. For example, 
in the Survey and Plan for Educa- 
tional Television published by the 
Greater New Orleans ETV Founda- 
tion, Inc., projected programs in- 
clude—“I Want to Be” a half hour 
live program featuring qualified 
career guidance counsellors—“Inte- 
tior Decorating Course” — “Sew 
What,” basic instructions in sewing— 
“Arts and Crafts,” at the upper ele- 
mentary level,—““Owning a Home,” 
a course at the adult-college level 
beginning with site selection con- 
tinuing through design, financing, 
construction, etc., etc. and “Land- 
ape Art’”—an instructional course. 
The Consolidated University of 
North Carolina whose station is 
expected to be in operation this year 
advises, “That we will air programs 
aimed at adult job training, voca- 
tional guidance and labor-manage- 
ment problems we know; what they 
will be . . . we are not yet in a 
position to say.” 

To list the programs in the voca- 
tional field which are actually on 
the air would require many pages. 
They are being done in all sections 
of the country and cover a wide 
variety of subjects. The April edi- 
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tion of the JouRNAL dealt with FFA- 
TV shows. There are many others 
of this nature. For example, the 


‘ University of Wisconsin has a pro- 


gram, Farm Features, comprising the 
planting of trees, grass silage, market 
grades of beef steers, and _pre- 
emergence spray in corn; while the 
Wisconsin Department of Agricul- 
ture provides Farm Program on Fri- 
day nights with “butter grading,” 
meeting. livestock health problems, 
the corn borer outlook and other 
timely subdivisions. (The programs 
mentioned are from the May sched- 
ule.) Two alternating daily pro- 
grams, Today’s Farm and Today’s 
Home, carry many telecasts of voca- 
tional training value. 

In Delaware, the Wilmington Pub- 
lic Schools, Department of Child 
Development and Guidance, have 
telecast Careers Calling during the 
past 4 years. The series is produced 
in conjunction with the television 
sub-committee of the Department's 
Vocational Guidance Advisory Com- 
mittee and this year comprises some 
11 types of careers. 

The Detroit Public Schools De- 
partment has used TV to demon- 
strate the use of power sewing ma- 
chines, making hats and _ practical 
nursing. Other programs from the 
same source are: “Printing,” “Print- 
ers at Work,” “Beauty Is My Busi- 
ness,” “On the Job,” “Maintaining 
a Car.” 

“How to Sell More in ’54” is a 
Friday evening feature of “The 
Adult School on TV” over KTHE, 
the Los Angeles non-commercial 
ETV station. Presented by the 
Public Adult Schools of Los Angeles 
City and County, the series deals 
with personalities, customers, prod- 


a 


ucts, etc., in the light ot selling. 

Michigan State College at East 
Lansing offered a credit telecourse 
called “Salesmanship Principles and 
Practices” under General Business 
$22. 

Seattle has seen a series of some 
25 programs called “Workshop” 
based on the work of the local public 
technical schoo] and YMCA tech- 
nical classes. 


But even the complete list of what 
is being done or planned would 
simply be a record of the first steps 
in the use of TV for vocational edu- 
cation. Already these programs have 
served to prepare the minds of the 
very young—to broaden the horizons 
of others. 


However pointless the argument, 
there are some who still say—“why 
not let the commercial stations do 
this work.” To them might be re- 
lated the following comment of a 
New York banker: 

“To ask commercial station opera- 
tors to undertake full scale educa- 
tional programing is the same as 
the Board of Education requesting 
our Bank to close down the major 
part of our business and donate the 
space so cleared to classroom use.” 

Every ETV station that comes on 
the air advances vocational educa- 
tion. Each of us can help bring them 
into operation. The more who help 
—the sooner will the resulting local 
and national benefits be shared by 
greater and greater numbers. 

The National Citizens Committee 
for Educational Television will do 
everything possible to help you to 
help ETV—if you will write to Ring 
Building, 1200 18th Street. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


L. to r.: Mrs. Judith Guthers; Mrs. Alma Armbruster; Mrs. Eleanor MacDonough; and 


Mrs. Bernice Papworth; 


participate in an educational TV series in California. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


H™ ARE WE FARING economically 
today in comparison with 1920, 
just three years after the passage of 
the Smith-Hughes Act? If we look 
at the gross national product, that 
is the total value of goods produced 
and services rendered in 1920, for 
example—a year which, by the way, 
was not in the trough of a serious 
business recession—we find that the 
gross national product for that year 
was 91.6 billion dollars, while in 
1953 this figure has risen to 364.9 
billion dollars. Even when these 
figures are corrected with respect to 
the purchasing power of the dollar, 
it is clear that the total value of 
goods and services produced in the 
United States has risen several times 
since 1920. A number of factors 
have, of course, been active in de- 
termining the magnitude of the 
gross national product, but without 
question one of the most important 
of these is the productive capacity 
of each individual worker. Here 
again, the figures are dramatic. 
Take the productive capacity of 
farmers. The Department of Agri- 
culture, using the years 1947-49 as a 
base figure of 100, reports that the 
farmer of 1920 produced 49 per cent 
a$ much per man hour as the farmer 
of 1947-49, and in 1953-54 each 
farmer produced 151 per cent more 
than the farm worker of 1920. More- 
over, farmers growing crops in- 
creased their production more than 
twice as much as those raising live 
stock. The department states that 
though increased mechanization of 
farm equipment, scientific research, 
and better seeds and fertilizers have 
all played a part in‘this increased 
production, the greatest factor is the 
broader knowledge and greater skills 
among the farming population re- 
sulting from their educational back- 
ground in agriculture. 

In the shops of the nation too a 
similar rise in productive capacity 
has occurred. In terms of the value 
of the 1939 dollar the gross national 
product in private organizations, 
the hourly rate (value of produc- 
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tion) in the manufacturing and 
service industries not including 
farms, rose from 77 cents in 1920 to 
$1.42 in 1953. And in this same 
period the average work week in in- 
dustry dropped considerably. In 
1930 the average work week of 6 
days in industry was 48 hours. From 
15 to 20 per cent worked more than 
this and 10 to 15 per cent less. In 
1953, 68 per cent worked 40 hours 
per week, 18 per cent worked less 
and 14 per cent more.... 


Vocational education cannot claim 
all the credit for these improve- 
ments in economic and social con- 
ditions in the United States, but no 
one familiar with the facts will deny 
that the part it has played has been 
very important indeed. It is my firm 
conviction that the future well being 
of our people will to a considerable 
degree be determined by the success 
of the vocational education program 
in supplying youth with the knowl- 
edge and the skills needed in further 
industrial and agricultural expan- 
sion and in the continued improve- 
ment of American home life. For 
many American youth, vocational 
education programs will constitute 
their last formal education and their 
best opportunity to prepare for gain- 
ful employment. If they do not re- 
ceive this instruction during the 
appropriate years, many will not 
receive it at all, and many will wan- 
der in an occupational wilderness 
without direction or guidance. Many 
young people will drift from one 
job to another spending years of 
their early lives in trying to discover 
their real occupational interests and 
abilities. 


In these days of international con- 
flict another very important value 
of vocational education should be 
emphasized. In the last analysis the 
strength or the weakness of the free 
world will be determined by living 
conditions among the people gener- 
ally. It was abundantly clear in the 
days of the Second World War that 
the success of our military effort was 


dependent upon industrial and 50. 
cial activities carried on thousands 
of miles from the actual fighting. It 
is likewise abundantly clear now 
that the defense of the free nations 
against the assaults of Communism 
will in large measure depend upon 
our continued superiority in tech- 
nological and scientific fields and in 
the maintenance of high morale 
among the citizenry generally - 
morale which springs from workers 
who know their jobs and enjoy 
working at them. 

We know that the Russians have 
been putting increased emphasis on 
all types of education to improve the 
skills and productive capacity of 
workers. If we are to retain our ad 
vantage in this respect, it is abso: 
lutely essential that each individual 
in our own country maintain a high 
level of personal productiveness 
through the maximum development 
of his skills and abilities. In our 
effort to reach this goal vocational 
education has a unique contribution 
to make. 

It can also make a significant con- 
tribution in the conflict with Com. 
munism by playing its part in the 
raising of living standards in other 
regions of the world... . 

It is my earnest belief that we will 
not win the underprivileged to our 
banner merely by making gifts of 
money, food, and military supplies 
But we can win them by giving them 
the knowledge and the skills by 
which they can improve their own 
living standards and gain the inde- 
pendence of mind and spirit which 
is the deadliest enemy of all totali- 
tarian systems. My experience in 
several regions of the world leads me 
to say without hesitation that the 
development of a strong program of 
vocational education would in the 
matter of a few years enormously 
enhance the lives of the people and 
strengthen the free world in its con- 
flict with Communism. 

With this evaluation of the value 
of vocational education on the do- 
mestic and international scene let us 
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now examine the present status of 
vocational education. Last year 
there were in the high schools of the 
United States 3,100,139 students en- 
rolled in programs supported by 
funds from the Smith-Hughes Act of 
1917 and subsequent similar legis- 
lation, the legislation largely re- 
sponsible for the development of 
vocational education in this coun- 
try. In 1917, when the Smith- 
Hughes Act was passed, business 
men and laboring groups alike 
united with educational leaders in 
urging the enactment of these laws 
to guarantee a steady flow from the 
high schools of the nation of young 
people capable of taking jobs as 
skilled workers in industry and com- 
merce. Likewise, farming groups saw 
the advantages of a program which 
would prepare rural youth for more 
productive lives on the farms of 
America and other groups promoted 
programs in home economics to im- 
prove home life. Later through the 
George-Deen Act of 1936 similar op- 
portunities were provided in dis- 
tributive education. Thousands of 
teachers have been trained to carry 
on these programs at a high level of 
eficiency. As a result of these efforts, 
in the year 1953, 755,000 students 
were enrolled in agriculture, 1,327,- 
000 students in home economics, 
808,000 students in trades. and in- 
dustry, and 209,000 students in dis- 
tributive education. This is an en- 
couraging picture and one from 
which those who believe in voca- 
tional education may take much 
pride and satisfaction. 

Viewing these developments of the 
past 34 years some may ask whether 
objectives of the Smith-Hughes leg- 
islation and the other acts of Con- 
gress related thereto have _ not 
already been fully achieved? In 
spite of this excellent achievement 
this question must be answered in 
the negative. Of the 24,000 public 
secondary schools in the United 
States last year, only 14,000 had any 
vocational education program 
whatever, that is, offered any in- 
struction in even one field, agricul- 


From an address to the 
Missouri Vocational Association 
by Dr. Earl J. McGrath, 
President, University of Kansas 
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ture, distributive education, trades 
and industry, or home economics. 
Of these schools which did have 
some vocational courses, the major- 
ity offered only one program, as for 
example, agriculture or trades and 
industry. As is frequently the case, 
rural youth is less well served in 
these programs than city youth. 
There are more than 5,000 high 
schools serving young people in, the 
farming areas which have no pro- 
gram of vocational agriculture. Of 
those high schools which do have 
agriculture, more than 1,000 need an 
additional teacher to carry on the 
programs adequately. The total en- 
rollment of about 400,000 pupils 
studying vocational agriculture, 
though it is a large figure, does not 
even come within 50 per cent of 
reaching the need for replacements 
on our farms. If there are to be 
adequate replacements with trained 
persons in vocational agriculture 
there should be about 1,000,000 stu- 
dents in these programs. 

If we turn to trade and industrial 
education the picture is no more 
satisfactory. It has been conserva- 
tively estimated that if the needs of 
the nation are to be met, twice the 
number of young people who are 
now receiving such training, should 
actually be in a vocational program. 

Enhancement of American home 
life through the development of pro- 
grams in home economics has been 
incalculable. Fortunately, a large 
percentage of American high schools 
offer this instruction for young 
women who wish to gain the knowl- 
edge essential in creating an attrac- 
tive and efficient home. They have 


the knowledge needed to rear chil- 
dren with the full benefit of modern 
developments in nutrition, psychol- 
ogy, economics, technology, and dec- 
oration. Many others will seek 
employment in occupations related 
to home economics. Yet more than 
7,000 high schools have no program 
whatsoever in this field, and the 
lack is particularly severe in pro- 
grams for out-of-school youth and 
adults. Moreover, in this field there 
is a severe shortage of teachers need- 
ed to carry on existing programs and 
others yet to be established. 

These facts make it abundantly 
clear that when one asks the 
question, has vocational education 
reached full maturity?, the answer 
must be “no.”” The cold bare fact is 
that less than 50 per cent of the 
young people of the nation who 
need and can profit from vocational 
education of less than college grade 
have an opportunity to gain such an 
education. .. . 

The President has stated that the 
Government and the States should 
form a partnership in the support of 
activities designed to benefit all our 
people wherever they live, whatever 
their social status, and whenever 
they need support. Surely there is 
no better example of the effective- 
ness of such a partnership over the 
past 35 years than this vocational 
education program which is sup- 
ported jointly by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the states and local com- 
munities. It is one that should be 
continued and used as an example 
for other areas of endeavor affecting 
the welfare of all our people. 

May I say in conclusion that 
though I believe those interested in 
vocational education for American 
youth should not relax their efforts 
now I do not believe the federal 
expenditures for vocational educa- 
tion will be reduced in the years 
immediately ahead. . . . I feel con- 
fident, as I am sure you do, that the 
future of vocational education will 
be as secure as that of the nation 
itself, and that is what all wise per- 
sons of humanitarian impulses want. 


A famous educator applauds the unique contributions of 


vocational education to economic and social prosperity and 


answers the question, “Has the program reached full maturity?” 
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HE TREMENDOUS INCREASE in farm 

mechanization in recent years has 
important implications in develop- 
ing a sound teaching program in vo- 
cational agriculture. 

It has been estimated that less 
than 15 per cent of the population 
of the United States is engaged in 
farming. Farmers have obtained 
more and more labor-saving devices 
to offset this decrease in available 
farm labor. This increase in the use 
of farm machinery and mechanical 
labor-saving devices of all types has 
been more rapid than most of us 


A Complete 


realize. According to the United 
States Census report, the number of 
tractors on farms in the United 
States has increased from 2,421,726 
in 1945 to 3,609,281 in 1950, an in- 
crease of about 49 per cent. The 
Farm Implement News estimated 
that on July 1, 1953, there were 
4,234,212 tractors on farms in the 
United States, or an increase of 
about 75 per cent based on the 1945 
census figure. It is also estimated 
that about 75 per cent of these trac- 
tors are of the wheeled type that are 
actually being used on farms. 

In 1945 there were 4,148,300 auto- 
mobiles on farms as compared to 
4,199,200 in 1950, and 1,490,200 
trucks as compared to 2,206,700 in 
1950. The need for rapid transpor- 
tation of farm products to accom- 
pany the larger power units has 
made the farm truck an important 
part of farm mechanization. The 
use on farms of other production im- 
plements has increased also. These 
trends, together with the continuous 
change in type and design of farm 
implements, have had an important 
influence on the efficient production 
of farm products. 

About 85 per cent of the farms in 
the United States had electricity in 
1950, an increase of about 28 per 
cent since 1945. New and economical 
farm uses for electricity are con- 
tinually being developed. Modern 
plumbing facilities, improved light- 
ing, food processing, power applica- 
tions of electricity in farm produc- 
tion, and crop processing are but a 
few of the important ways in which 
electricity is being used to improve 
farming and rural living. 

The trend in farm buildings and 
fences is to plan for greater efficiency 
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in the use of labor and machinery, 
improved crop storage conditions, 
and better facilities for housing and 
feeding livestock. Maintenance of 
farm buildings has always been a 
major item of expense for the farm- 
er. To reduce maintenance costs, 
the trend is toward the use of more 
permanent materials that require 
little upkeep. Construction mate- 
rials such as concrete footings and 
foundations, masonry blocks and 
asbestos shingles for walls, and alu- 
minum, good quality galvanized 
metal, or asphalt shingles for roofs 
are being used more each year in 
constructing farm buildings. 

The progress in farm mechaniza- 
tion has confronted the farmer with 
a large number of new problems in 
the area of farm mechanics. The 
vocational agriculture teacher is in 
a position to make a major contri- 
bution, through his teaching pro- 
gram, to the solution of some of 
these problems. If we are to attain 
the primary objective of vocational 
agriculture—“To train present and 
prospective farmers for proficiency 
in farming”—we must provide ade- 
quate instruction in the mechanical 
phases of farming to meet the needs 
of all groups (all-day students, 
young farmers, and adult farmers) . 


The teaching program must provide 
for instruction in all the educational 
areas of farm mechanics, namely. 
farm shop work, farm power and 
machinery, farm electrification, farm 
buildings and conveniences, soil and 
water management, and processing 
farm products. Probably the most 
widely accepted objective of farm 
mechanics instruction is— “To de- 
velop in the students (all-day stu- 
dents, young farmers, and adult 
farmers) the ability to perform those 
unspecialized jobs that need to be 
done on the farm with the tools and 
facilities available.” But, this con- 
cept does not seem to include some 
of the important aspects of farm 
mechanics, since it implies or is usu: 
ally interpreted to mean that train- 
ing is to be given only in the manip: 
ulative phases of farm mechanics. |! 
more nearly meets the objective of 
farm shop work, which is only one 
educational area in farm mechanics. 

With the large amount of money 
that farmers have invested in farm 
machinery, buildings, and _ other 
labor saving devices it is practically 
impossible to be an efficient farmer 
without being able to select the 
proper machinery and equipment! 
for the farming needs and to make 
efficient use of the machinery and 
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equipment after it is purchased. 
Thus, farm mechanics should in- 
clude instruction in such jobs as se- 
lecting, operating, and maintaining 
machinery; planning and maintain- 
ing farm buildings, fences, feeders, 
etc; planning and maintaining the 
farm wiring system; selecting and 
using farm shop tools; and planning 
and installing irrigation systems. 
This instruction includes manage- 
rial and operative jobs as well as 
the manipulative phases of farming. 


Too often we have confused farm 
shop work with farm mechanics. In- 
struction in farm shop work should 
include most of the manipulative 
activities and is basic to all the 
other areas of farm mechanics. If 
the manipulative abilities such as 
welding, soldering, cold metal work, 
and woodwork, are not developed in 
the farm shop program, an effective 
farm mechanics program in the 
other areas is almost impossible. The 
minor breakdowns on farm machin- 
ery can usually be repaired by weld- 
ing, bracing with cold metal, wood- 
work, or soldering. But, if a farmer 
does not know how to perform this 
work the repair is not made and it 
is only a matter of time until a 
major breakdown occurs. This usu- 
ally means a large expenditure of 
money, loss of time, and perhaps 
loss of some of the crop. The manip- 
ulative skills in farm shop work 
mean little unless they enhance the 
work in the other areas of farm 
mechanics. For example, instruction 
in electric and acetylene welding 
should aid in maintaining farm ma- 
chinery; and instruction in selecting 
lumber, hardware, and_ supplies 
should aid in maintaining buildings 
and equipment. 


In planning local teaching pro- 
grams in farm mechanics the teacher 
must know the needs of the farmers 
in his community as well as the gen- 
bral needs in farm mechanics. Too 
often the farmer does not recognize 
the need for maintenance and repair 
until an emergency occurs. We need 
to teach the farmer to recognize the 
need for maintenance and repair 
and to develop in him the ability 
and desire to perform the unspecial- 
ized maintenance jobs before they 
become emergencies. If we could 
accomplish this goal in our teach- 
ing, most of the emergency jobs 
could be eliminated. This in turn 
would go a long way toward elimi- 
nating the stigma of service that 
some have attached to our farm 
machinery classes. 


A large number of teachers have 
successfully used the following pro- 
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cedure with a farm survey in deter- 
mining needs and planning their 
local farm mechanics programs. 


Conduct a field trip to a student’s home 
in September with each class. 


Previous arrangements should be made 
to have all members of the boy’s family 
present if possible. 

With the teacher acting as leader, have 
the students and family list the jobs needed 
on the farm and in the home. 

Take one farm machine as an example 
and list all the jobs needed to put the 
machine in good condition. 

Make every effort to get the parents and 
students to recognize and name the jobs. 

Have each student list the jobs on a 
form prepared for the field trip. 

Emphasize that the purpose of the field 
trip is to learn how to find farm mechanics 
jobs that need to be done to keep the 
equipment in good repair. 


On the day of the field trip, give each 
student another survey form; this one 
to be used on his home farm the same 
evening. Have each boy get the as- 
sistance of his family in making the 
survey. 


On the next school day, have the stu- 
dents classify the farm mechanics jobs 
found on the field trip according to: 
section of work, which member of the 
family will do the job, whether it will 
be done in the home farm shop or 
school shop, and the year each job 
will be studied and carried out. 


Assist each student in classifying the 
farm mechanics jobs he found on his 
farm. 


Have each student arrange the jobs by 
sections of work (tool fitting, cold 
metal, etc.); listing the simple jobs 
first. 


Have each boy check the jobs he has 
listed under each section of work to 
see what basic skills are required in 
doing the jobs. 


With the assistance of the students, 
make a yearly farm mechanics pro- 
gram for the student that was visited 
by the class. 


Have each student make an annual pro- 
gram for his jobs. 


Decide with the students what other 
farm mechanics jobs should be 
studied each year. 


With all students participating, make 
an annual farm mechanics program 
for the class. 


Explain to the class that each student 
will complete as many farm me- 
chanics jobs as practicable under 
each section of work the first year 
and then start from there the next 
year. The list of jobs should be re- 
vised as often as necessary and at 
least at the beginning of each year. 


Let the students help decide the equip- 
ment and supplies that will be need- 
ed. Suggest sources where they can 
secure some supplies, such as old silo 
hoops, wagon tires, and old metal 
that can be found on most farms. 


Decide with the students what proce- 
dures will be used relative to: 


Use of equipment 

Cleaning up the shop 

Using references 
Demonstrations 

Changing gections of work 
Supplies 

Safety procedures in the shop 
Grading 


Management responsibilities 


A farm mechanics program that is 
not an integral part of the total vo- 
cational agriculture program and is 
not based on the farmers’ needs and 
does not make a contribution to- 
ward attaining the primary objective 
of vocational agriculture has no 
place in our program. But, if the 
actual needs of the farmers are de- 
termined by a farm survey or by 
some other method and sound prac- 
tices are followed in developing a 
local program based on these needs, 
and if it is executed with good or- 
ganization and teaching practices 
there should be no doubt of its value 
to the all-day students, young farm- 
ers, and adult farmers in the com- 
munity. 


The following questions were 
adapted from a U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation report by A. H. Hollenberg. 
If your farm mechanics program is 
well planned and conducted you 
should be able to answer all of the 
questions in the affirmative. 


Do | have a farm mechanics program 
outlined for the year ahead? 
Did the students help plan the program? 


Are the mechanical activities a part of 
the students’ farming programs? 
Does the instruction in farm mechanics 


enhance the farming programs of students 
of vocational agriculture? 

Do the students apply the instruction 
gained at school on their home farms? 

Is instruction in farm mechanics inte- 
grated with the total vocational agricul 
ture program? 


Is the instruction in farm mechanics 
practical? 


Does the instruction in farm mechanics 
meet the need of the farm work in 
the community? 


Is the instruction based on actual farm 
jobs? 


Are there adequate facilities (space, 
tools, equipment, and supplies) for 
giving instruction in farm mechanics? 


Do the students use references in per- 
forming their farm’ mechanics jobs? 
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ae pena County is one ol 
the largest counties in Virginia. 
[t supports 12 high schools offering 
the traditional college preparatory 
courses, supplemented by agriculture 
courses in four schools. In 1938 these 
12 schools graduated 227 students of 
which 49 were reperted as going on 
to degree granting colleges and 31 to 
trade schools or business colleges. 

Industry of various kinds was set- 
tling in the Southwest Virginia area. 
Mechanics to man these industries in 
the building and machine trades 
were being imported; secretarfes and 
bookkeepers were recruited from out 
of town. Native young men and 
women, if they secured employment 
at all, were employed to perform un- 
skilled jobs of manual labor. 

The school board of Washington 
County sensed this situation and de- 
cided to do something about it. 
They thought a vocational school 
would partially solve the problem 
and appropriated $4,000 to purchase 
eight acres of land and $20,000 to 
erect a building, using W. P. A. 
labor. The school board employed a 
principal, J. D. Hopkins. who was a 
teacher of electricity in the Roanoke 
schools, and also one teacher “in case 
he was needed.” 

Some members of the school board 
were skeptical of the success of such 
a school and felt that they had over- 
built. “If 20 students enroll we will 
be lucky,” said one member of the 
board. In 1938 when the school 
opened 85 students enrolled. 

Since no school bus service was 
available students got to the school 
the best way they could—by hitch- 
hiking, on bicycles, car pools, com- 
mercial bus lines. or even by walking 
several miles. This was sufficient evi- 
dence that the young people of the 
area wanted a practical type of 
training. 

With an initial enrollment of 85 
students it was soon felt that the 
building which contained only one 
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this is the school 


THAT STUDENTS BUILT! 


shop and two classrooms was entirely 
too small. Money during the last 
years of the depression was scarce, 
but Mr. Hopkins said that if the 
school board would purchase the ma- 
terials he would give the building 
trades students some practical in- 
struction by building the necessary 
additions. The school board accepted 
this proposition and, assisted by a 
small appropriation from the State, 
authorized the purchase of the ma- 
terial. This was the start of a build- 
ing program that has been in con- 
stant operation to the present time. 
All building additions were de- 
signed by the principal and faculty 
of the school. The drafting students 
drew the plans and wrote the speci- 
fications and all work in masonry, 
plumbing, carpentry, electric wiring, 
welding, concrete, pipe fitting, cab- 
inet making, roofing, and glazing, 
including the fabrication of steel, 
was performed by students under 
the supervision and guidance of the 
instructors of the respective trades. 
All told, six wings and a heating 
plant have been built, increasing the 
floor space of 3,700 square feet in 
the original building to over 30,000 
square feet in the present buildings. 
The estimated value of the buildings 
and equipment is over $750,000. 


By Dr. B. H. Ven Oot 
Virginia State Supervisor of 
Trade and Industrial Education 


When the school opened in 1933 
the faculty consisted of the principal 
and one teacher who was employed 
to teach carpentry. Today the faculty 
consists of the principal, 14 full-time 
instructors, and a secretary. Part- 
time instructors are employed at 
intervals to give special types of 
training requested by cooperating 
industries and agencies. 

At the present time the school 
offers instruction in automobile re- 
pairing, automobile body and fender 
work including refinishing, carpen- 
try, plumbing, machine shop prac. 
tice, electronic assembly, railroad 
telegraphy, drafting, cosmetology, 
business practice, including book: 
keeping and stenography, welding, 
bricklaying, concrete finishing, con- 
crete and cinder block laying, motor 
repairing and electric wiring, arma: 
ture winding and cabinet making. 
When the addition now under con- 
struction is completed sheet metal 
work will be added. 


Just prior to World War ITI the 
vocational schools throughout the 
nation were called upon to train 
many defense plant workers. The 
Washington County Technical 
School came to the front during this 
period. Additional floor space and 
a large quantity of equipment were 
provided. Several new courses were 
added with the main effort being 
placed on training aircraft workers, 
welders, machinists and sheet metal 
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workers. Approximately 1,000 work- 
ers received special training in these 
trades. Trainees were secured, tested 
and screened by the Virginia State 
Employment Service and after com- 
pleting their training the Employ- 
ment Service placed them in em- 
loyment. 

Immediately after World War II 
many veterans sought entrance to the 
school. —To accommodate these vet- 
erans who could not be entered in 
the regular day time classes an addi- 
tional shift lasting from four o’clock 
in the afternoon until midnight was 
operated. Since there were no res- 
taurants in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the school, a cooks and 
bakers school was organized in which 
the students learned the art of cook- 
ing and baking, and operated a cafe- 
teria for the benefit of the students 
and faculty. 

The school was a great conven- 
ience for veterans who wished to take 
advantage of their education entitle- 
ment to learn a trade. However, a 
recent ruling of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration prohibiting veterans 
from attending courses in which they 
received instruction on “live work” 
such as buildings of a permanent na- 
ture, discouraged many of the vet- 
erans enrolled in courses in bricklay- 
ing and carpentry, which of necessity 
had to be learned on permanent con- 
struction, and caused many of them 
to withdraw from the courses. 
Courses that were taught in the shop 
buildings such as machine shop 
work, electronics, etc., were approved 
by the Veterans Administration. 

When the vocational school was 
being operated high school students 
received shop instruction for only a 
half day each. This caused them to 
return to their home school for the 
other half day. This arrangement 
proved unsatisfactory inasmuch as 
students lost considerable time going 
from their home school to the trade 
school and returning to their home 
school. This is now corrected. Junior 
and senior students in the high 
schools now can pursue courses in 
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English, history and government 
taught at the vocational school, thus 
permitting them to spend the entire 
day at the vocational school and at 
the same time earn enough high 
school credits to graduate from their 
home school. 

The school board of Washington 
County cooperates closely with in- 
dustries and agencies in Southwest 
Virginia and Eastern Tennessee. Stu- 
dents who expect to enter the techai- 
cal school are tested and screened by 
Virginia Employment Service located 
at Bristol and appropriate courses 
are recommended for each student 
according to abilities and interests. 
Further, the industries in this area 
which desire their workers to acquire 
specific skills or technical knowledge 
either before or after employment 
call upon the technical school to 
teach these skills or technical knowl- 
edge, mathematics, science and blue- 
print reading, either in the day time 
schools, or in the trade extension 
courses taught at night time. 

The program of instruction at the 
technical school is quite flexible and 
adaptable to students who find them- 
selves in a classification other thaa 
high school students. High school 
graduates, out-of-school youths, vet- 
erans, or adults can find at the vo- 
cational school courses that will 
either prepare them to advanta- 
geously enter a trade or increase 
their skill and technical knowledge 
if already employed. The basic pol- 
icy of the school is to take students 
where they find them and take them 
as rapidly and as far as they can go 
in the time they are at the school. 

For instance, an auto mechanic 
finds he needs instruction on testing 
devices or carburetion or the ele¢- 
trical system. Such a person can at- 
tend the school and get the particu- 
lar type of instruction he needs with- 
out pursuing the entire course in 
auto mechanics. 

The Washington County Techni- 
cal School is operated by the school 
board as a part of the regular public 
school system supported in part by 


State and Federal funds appropriated 
for the salaries of instructors. All 
students must be at least 16 years of 
age. There are no geographical 
limitations. 

Students who are under 20 years 
of age and live in Washington 
County do not have to pay tuition 
charges; those who live outside of 
the county are charged $25 per 
month. For persons over 20 years of 
age the charge for tuition is $30 per 
month, except those in courses par- 
tially financed by State and Federal 
funds, in which case the tuition 
charge is $15 per month. 

The cost for text-books varies with 
the type of trade being taught but 
averages about $15 for any one per- 
son. The school does not provide 
dormitory facilities but board and 
room may be secured in the town of 
Abingdon. Upon the completion of 
any course the student is awarded a 
certificate of proficiency. 

The supply of skilled workers in 
Southwest Virginia is rapidly being 
increased. The technical school is 
an important factor in training these 
workers. 





Assembling electronics devices. 
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Industrial Arts Instructors— 


The JOURNAL Announces 


An Exclusive New Series 


EVERAL WEEKS AGO a committee 
S meeting held in the AVA offices 
in Washington resulted in an idea 
which (ready or not) we make so 
bold as to announce herewith. The 
idea is to make the JOURNAL as help- 
ful and as practical as possible to in- 
dividual industrial arts classroom 
teachers. This idea in itself is not 
new, of course, but we hope you will 
find what we propose to do both in- 
teresting and helpful. 


As you read these pages, some of 
your teaching brothers are searching 
the published works of many per- 
sons for ideas and help in lesson 
planning. We think it is time for us 
to get into this act. What could be 
of greater interest (not only as a 
source of direct help but even as a 
basis for serious argument) than 
complete unit lesson plans exactly as 
classroom teachers present them to 
their classes? 


We propose to present such plans 
in the pages devoted to industrial 
arts in this JouRNAL. The enthu- 
siastic reception of the Guide to Im- 
proving Instruction in Industrial 
Arts gives us a natural place to start 
with this problem, as the Guide 
outlines very well the content for the 
areas of industrial arts. 


We hope to have for you a series 
of articles tailored for the industrial 
arts teacher on the firing line and 
based directly on the content of the 
Guide to Improving Instruction in 
Industrial Arts. Each article will be 
written by a teacher for teachers. 
With emphasis on the practical side 
of teaching, the material will be de- 
signed to show and to tell teachers 
what can be done in the shop and 
draft room when Monday morning 
comes. Drawings, sketches, and pho- 
tographs will be included exactly as 
a successful teacher presents them. 
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The complete teaching plans will 
include: 
Suggested methods for designing 
Using sketches to illustrate ideas 
Planning a project in woodwork 
Planning a project in metalwork 
Experiences in electricity 
Experiences in graphic arts 
Developing projects in transportation 
and power 
Planning a project in plastics 
Planning a project in leather work 
Creative experiences in ceramics 
Creative experiences in textiles 
Planning a unit in home mechanics 
Now, are you a successful teacher 
in a high school or junior high 
school shop? If you are too modest 
to admit to successful teaching, do 
you know a brother teacher who is? 
We will welcome your help, espe- 
cially if you have practical lesson 
material that has been used in class 
successfully, and follows the new 
bible for industrial arts teachers, A 
Guide to Improving Instruction in 
Industrial Arts.—WILLIAM R. MASON. 


FOR YOU! 


FFECTIVE WITH THIS ISSUE of the 
JournaL, William R. Mason, 
Supervisor of Industrial Arts, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, begins his new assign. 
ment as JOURNAL Editor for Indus. 
trial Arts. Mr. Mason served as 
Chairman of the Shop Planning 
Committee that was appointed by 
the Industrial Arts Policy and Plan- 
ning Committee to produce a series 
of articles for publication in the 
JOURNAL on school shop planning. 
The series, announced in the Febru- 
ary, 1953 issue of the JOURNAL, con- 
tinued in subsequent issues and was 
concluded with Check List for 
School Shop Planning, by Welcome 
E. Wright, Head, Industrial Educa- 
tion Department, East Texas State 
Teachers College, Commerce, Texas; 
and L. G. Wines, Supervisor of Vo- 
cational Instruction, Department of 
Corrections, California Institution 
for Men, Chino, California (Octo- 
ber, 1954 JouRNAL, pages 21-24). 
Committee members who served 
with Mr. Mason to develop the shop 
planning series were: John Hurley, 
Supervisor of Industrial Arts, New 
York City Board of Education; 
James Hammond, Director of In- 
dustrial Arts, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Fitchburg, Massachusetts; and 
G. Wesley Ketcham, Connecticut 
State Supervisor of Industrial Arts. 
As Journat Editor for Industrial 
Arts, Mr. Mason succeeds Dr. R. Lee 
Hornbake, Professor, Industrial Ed- 
ucation, University of Maryland. Dr. 
Hornbake served as a member of 
the JourNAL Editorial Board, repre: 
senting Industrial Arts, for a 3 year 
term. 
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A distributive education teacher? 


( DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 

TEACHER? What’s_ that?” 
You'll hear that frequently, depend- 
ing upon whether or not it’s new to 
your community or how good a job 
of advertising your predecessor did. 
You know, but how do you go about 
letting others know? 

Before you make your teaching 
plans for the new semester your first 
job is to find out how well informed 
are your school officials, the business 
men, the parents, students and gener- 
al public. Whether you realize it or 
not you are going into the fields of 
promotion, public relations and per- 
sonnel management. 

Your first job should be that of 
inquiry. In the above named order, 
you should talk to the people with 
whom you must work, then map 
your campaign according to what 
your survey shows. If it is a new pro- 
gram in the school, your job will in 
many ways be more difficult, but the 
success or failure will be yours and 
not affected by the results of anyone 
who has gone before you. 

After several years in this field, 
and always following someone else, 
I envy those of you who are starting 
with a fresh sheet. 

The first and, in my mind, most 
important step, is to fully explain 
your program and plans to your 
school officials and business men. 
Contact the most influential business 
man or organization (in most cases 
this will be your Chamber of Com- 
merce or some other merchants’ 
association) , and arrange a meeting 
with these business men and school 
officials. Before this meeting have 
a talk with the superintendent and 
principal, explaining the program 
that you hope to accomplish. Get 
their viewpoints. Ask one of them to 
introduce you at the joint meeting. 
Here again explain all phases of your 
program and solicit their coopera- 
tion. How successful a program you 


By Nellie Lee Kitchen 
Supervising Coordinator 
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have will depend almost entirely on 
how well the joint group under- 
stands what you are doing and how 
well they cooperate with you. Now 
would be a good time to start the 
ball rolling toward organizing an 
advisory committee to help you dur- 
ing the coming year. In other words 
your first big job is that of selling. 

Your next step will be that of in- 
forming your students and their par- 
ents of the different phases of dis- 
tributive education and what part 
each plays. Many of your student 
management problems will be solved 
if the parents also understand and 
cooperate. You may choose to visit 
the home of each prospective stu- 
dent. If the community is small 
enough to make this practical, it 
establishes an excellent relationship 
and at the same time gives you a 
chance to obtain some of those much 
needed background facts. If the size 
of the community does not make this 
step feasible, your alternate plan 
would be that of meeting with all 
parents and students at the school 
or some other centrally located place. 
Make it an informal meeting with 
light refreshments afterwards. Get 
your principal to assist in explaining 
the program and the regulations that 
may affect the students. 

By this time you should have laid 
a firm foundation upon which to 
build your year’s work. The next 
group to whom you should talk and 
look for understanding is your fel- 
low teachers. Here again your prin- 
cipal can pave the way by permitting 
you to talk at a faculty meeting. 
When they know what you’re doing 
and understand the kind of students 
you would like to have, they will be 
excellent recruiters for you. They 
will send you students to interview 
for the following year. They will be 
more cooperative with you and the 
students now in the program. 


As the year gets underway you will 
be meeting more and more of the 
general public who know little or 
nothing about distributive educa- 
tion. In order to reach as many of 
these people as possible, you should 


What’s 


that?? 


become affiliated with local religious, 
service and social groups. Make talks 
to these and as many other clubs as 
possible. 

If you have a local radio and/or 
TV station, arrange for time to tell 
about the distributive education pro- 
gram. Use students on these pro- 
grams. Talk about the things they 
are accomplishing. Contact the local 
newspapers and have frequent items 
about the program and the Distri- 
butive Education Club in these pub- 
lications. 

Another very important group is 
the high school student body. There 
are so many different ways you can 
publicize your program to this 
group. Here are a few suggestions: 
Place posters on bulletin boards— 
they can be about some field of study 
the DE class is covering. Keep a dis- 
play case in the hall decorated with 
merchandise the students are selling. 
Have assembly programs; run cam- 
paigns of one kind or another; have 
DE students take part in as many 
activities of the school as they have 
time for and be sure to keep articles 
about the program, the club, and 
the students in the school paper. 

All this is a big order, but you 
can’t stop here. You must also be as 
active as time and energy permits in 
other school activities. Your first 
year will be the most demanding of 
all your years of teaching, but if you 
lay your ground work well the suc- 
ceeding years will reward your 
efforts. 
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hen 
you plan 
home 

making 
conference 





e » « « « remember 
the person who 
won't be there! 


HE MOST IMPORTANT PERSON at 

your homemaking conference is 
very often a ghost—a person who 
isn’t there, but who is going to be 
affected by your conference. Those 
who are there must find your pro- 
gram so sparkling and alive, so help- 
ful and interesting that they can 
take enough of it back to make a 
real difference where they live and 
work. Supervisors want something 
to take back to teachers. Teachers 
come in search of ideas that will 
make a difference to the folks down 
in New City or over the mountain 
in Booger Hollow—boys and girls in 
their high school classes, mammas 
and papas who want help with 
homemaking, fellow teachers who 
didn’t get to the conference, princi- 
pals back in their schools. 


December, 1954 


The buttons you punch at the 
conference should light up things 
way back in all those classrooms, 
communities, homes. Are your con- 
ference ideas and programs vital and 
contemporary enough to do that? 


Many conference programs are. 
Others are dishwater dull, not worth 
coming to. Pearl Buck says, “I 
doubt that the program planners 
know how important they are. Every 
hour that people are willing to give 
to a conference or a meeting in these 
days must be well-planned and in- 
terestingly presented. We moderns 
have no time to waste. There is 
little time left in the world.” 


We recently collected—for this re- 
port to you—programs of 40 state 
homemaking conferences, from 
Maine to Arizona, from Puerto Rico 
to North Dakota, from Alabama to 
Oregon. Their ideas may give you 
ideas. 


1. Are Your Programs Eye- 
Taking? Make your printed pro- 
grams attractive to look at. How 
attractive is your conference pro- 
gram? The same old deadly white 
mimeographed sheet with no eye 
appeal? Or have you dramatized 
and colorized it to attract atten- 
tion? Arizona’s program was the 
most beautiful of the 40. Printed 
in green ink on white paper, it 
was enclosed in a heavy green 
back, decorated with gold pine 
cones. Another attractive program 
was that of Kentucky, printed in 
black on yellow with pen sketches 
of pots, pans, and cook books, and 
titled What’s Cooking at the State 
Conference? North Dakota had a 
rainbow program with the best in- 
dex of the lot, designed for quick 
finding-out about plans and person- 
alities. Theme of several confer- 
ences was “There Is No Learning 
Without Participation.” One theme: 
“Let’s Do It the Modern Way!” 


2. Write Like You Talk. Get 
away from educational jargon and 
high sounding words. Instead of 
“An Analysis of the Evaluation,” 
put “What We Thought About the 
Conference.” Instead of “Demon- 
strations for Work Simplifications,” 
why not “How To Do It Quicker’’? 
Some peppy titles in these latest 
programs were these: Fall of the 
Gavel. . . . Let’s Use Modern Meth- 
ods. . . . Getting Along With Your- 
self and a Million Others. . . . This 
We Believe—This We Can Do in 
Homemaking. . . . Cutting Cooking 
Capers. .. . The Magic of Spices. ... 
Do It Yourself With Styrofoam.... 
Do’s and Don’ts of a TV Show. 


. . Five Rules tor a Happy Home. 
. . Pots, Pans, and Personalities. 


3. Plan Something Besides 
Homemaking Topics. Some alert 
planning committees made their 
programs richer by inviting con- 
gressmen, diplomats, and governors 
to talk about the world situation or 
new laws Congress has_ enacted. 
(This has a two-way value. These 
alert speakers bring something to 
you, get more understanding of 
your program and your problems.) 
In many programs, teachers gave re- 
views of fine books, fact or fiction. 
Some gave teachers free time to at- 
tend drama festivals, symphony pro- 
grams, and art shows going on in 
the conference community. Utah had 
a picnic at the canyon. Georgia had 
its conference at camp, where teach. 
ers could swim, hike, relax. 


4. Try Shifting Your Confer- 
ence Dates. Do you have to have 
them at the same time every 
year? Vermont tried September. One 
comment: “‘Let’s have it in the fall 
again! Then we can use our new 
ideas immediately.” 


5. Use Your Native Resources. 
Puerto Rico, which has study groups, 
does much to help teachers use na- ° 
tive resources and learn native arts 
and crafts. Many states find enthu- 
siastic response when they plan con- 
ference demonstrations by skillful 
people who can show teachers how 
to make the most of native plants, 
trees, seashells, driftwood, clays, 
rocks. One state exhibited native 
crafts and know-how under the big 
sign “See It, Make It, Use It.” 


6. Find Out What They Think 
About Your Conference. Vill 
teachers tell you truly, or are they 
polite and evasive? Arizona’s evalu- 
ation sheet says frankly, “No sala- 
mi, please!” Most states beg teach- 
ers not to sign their names. Most 
effective evaluation seems to come 
from listeners who eavesdrop and 
report sprightly anonymous quotes. 
New lines on evaluation sheets these 
days: “Did you make friends here? 
Did you take part in this confer- 
ence? Do you like being a home- 
making teacher more or less than 
you thought you would?” One state 
had a big feature titled “What We 
Did With Your Last Year’s Sugges- 
tions.” New Hampshire called in 
college people, homemakers, mothers 
and fathers to tell what they expect 
from the modern homemaking pro- 
gram. One state had a high school 
girl talk about what a 10th grader 
expects to learn in her homemaking 
class. 
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(0 MOTOR SERVICE’S NEW AUTOMOTIVE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA : 
By Toboldt & Purvis. Teaches fundamental prin- 
ciples of operation and basic service procedures 
—the foundation on which a sound, thorough 
knowledge of auto mechanics is based. Prepared 
especially for school use. Replaces Dyke’s Auto 
Encyclopedia. Over 2,500 illus. $7.95 


ALL ABOUT HOUSE WIRING Sn hd 
By Mix & Pritchard. New book of basic wiring 
information. Tells and shows how to determine 
wiring needs, wire new buildings, modernize old 
wiring . . . from installing wall switch to 
providing complete new system. $2.50 


PRACTICAL CARPENTRY 

By Mix & Cirou. Crystal clear (over 1100) 
drawings and _ easy-to-understand text reduce 
house construction details to simple, easy steps. 
Everything is covered . . . planning, founda- 
tions, framing, insulation, all kinds of raofing, 
siding, interior, exterior trim, etc. 


(] MODERN WELDING PRACTICE |. 
By Althouse & Turnquist. Covers principles of 
every known welding practice. Non-tcchnical. 
Easy to use and understand. $5.00 


( MODERN ELECTRIC AND GAS 
REFRIGERATION : 
By Althouse and Turnquist. Theory and prac- 
tical application of refrigeration in all branches. 
Written in simplified language. Used by most 
schools offering refrigeration courses. $5.00 


( CREATIVE HANDICRAFT. 

By Ira Madden. New book in work for grade 
school and junior high classes, covering use_of 
tools; working with wood, metal, plastics. En- 
courages students to work out own projects; 
develops creative ability. (Send your name and 
on approval copy will be mailed as soon as 
available.) 


O FIX YOUR FORD : 
By Bill Toboldt. Based on successful experi- 
ence of country’s top Ford Service men. Covers 
V’8’s and 6’s from 1932 to 1953. $2.50 


( AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE MANAGEMENT By 
By C. E. Packer. How to run “‘business end 
auto service establishment. $5.00 


( AUTO MECHANIC’S MANUAL ON 
BRAKES & STEERING y ' 
By Jud Purvis. Describes complicated operation 
a natural and mechanical forces in easy-to-under- 
stand terms. Clear illustrations show operational 
principles not readily acquired by observation 
and experience. $3.50 


O VOCATIONAL MATHEMATICS 
(Shop Arithmetic) 
By Herman Schumacher. $1.50. 
practical courses of instruction. 


0) VOCATIONAL MATHEMATICS 
(Shop Geometry, Algebra, Trigonometry) 
By Hiseen Schumacher. $1.75 


0 ALL ABOUT POWER TOOLS : 
Step-by-step procedure on using 14 different 
workshop machines — circnlar saw, grinder, 
jointer, metal lathe, etc. Special emphasis on 
SAFETY. Art paper binding. $1.00 

( FARM MECHANICS POWER 
TOOL MANUAL , 
Written especially for classes in farm mechanics 
and farm shop practice. Covers 21 different 
power tools. 


O YOU CAN GROW MORE CORN 
Dungan, Lang, Lowery. How to analyze avail- 
able facilities and step up yield without com- 
parable cost increase. $3.50 
(prices shown subject to school discount) 


ON-APPROVAL REQUEST 


Please send on-approval copies of books 
checked above to: 


Simplified, 


Name 





Position 








GOODHEART-WILLCOX CO. 


1321 S. Michigan, Dept. 218, Chicago 5 
(School book publishers since 1921) 
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7. Trends. Many oldies are still 
popular on the program, some 
dressed up in new words, like, 
“Food Men Like,” “Fabrics That 
Make You Fashionable,’ and 
“Trends in Textiles.” But there are 
mew trends in topic-picking, too. 
Home furnishing now shares the 
spotlight with housing problems 
that have economic and sociological 
meanings. 


Role-playing, socio-dramas, and 
skits, especially those showing fam- 
ily relationships, are on more and 
more programs. Many use profes- 
sional dramas such as the “Temper- 
ate Zone Plays” produced by the 
National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, New York. Mental health has a 
high priority on conference pro- 
grams. . . . Buzz sessions are every- 
where and group dynamics are the 
order of the day. . . . Child guidance 
topics appear on about 1/3 of the 
programs (an especially good one in 
Louisiana). . . . Equipment, espe- 
cially deep freezes, is still a popular 
topic. . . . School-building programs 
going on over the country have 
teachers busy planning new home- 
making departments. That brings 
such program topics as “How to 
Work with Architects”. . . . Home 
projects are still a big part of teach- 
ers’ days. Some list these on pro- 
grams routinely, just “Supervising 
Home Projects.” Other creative 
minds, remembering the miles it 
takes to see them all, list it this way: 
“She'll Be Coming Round the 
Mountain,” or “Turn Left at the 
Old Grey Oak,” or “Who’s That 
Knocking at My Door?”. 


Nevada reports, “Our teachers 
like workshops which are down to 
earth and practical. They want 
something they can use immediately 
in their situations.” Vermont adds, 
“Their interest in ‘Sit-and-Listen’ 
sessions is limited. They are inter- 
ested in a conference that gives them 
something of practical and immedi- 
ate value for their teaching.” 


8. How Many Share in Your 
Program? The old idea of letting 
a few people run the conference is 
as out of date as grandma’s bustle 
and the Model ““T”. Nowadays, the 
more, the merrier. Group dynamics 
and other modern vitalities have 
brought in scores of people to take 
part in conferences. There are group 
leaders, hostesses, resource people, 
presiding officers, social chairmen, 
recreation planners, and writers of 
thank-you notes. In a hundred and 
one ways they are given things to 


do, needful things, not just busy 
work. Each finds a new stature and 
a new dignity; each feels more keep. 
ly that the program is hers. One 
state added pep and sparkle by tak. 
ing its programs and writing little 
personal notes on copies for each 
person who would be in charge of a 
program feature. Notes like this 
to someone presiding just before 
lunch: “I know this comes when 
they’re all tired, but you are just the 
one who can pep it up and keep 
them listening.” 


9. How Do You Publicize Your 
Conference? Many states featured 
public relations as a_ conference 
topic. Newspaper editors, radio and 
TV directors came in and _ talked 
about how to tell the world what's 
going on in homemaking education. 
Some had speech experts train teach- 
ers who need to speak to the Rotary 
Club at Possum Trot and the Ladies 
Aid in Cityville about vocational 
education. Curiously enough, none 
of the programs report any plans for 
publicizing the conference _ itself 
through local papers, TV, or radio. 
Pennsylvania reports a very fine 
demonstration program on televi- 
sion, which was itself televised and 
followed by four TV workshops for 
teachers in various parts of the state. 
One local TV program is The How 
Show; another is Tales Out of 
School. 


And finally—if you have planned 
well, your conferences will generate 
excitement. Fresh winds will blow 
through the minds of those who are 
there. They will go home with new 
energy and new ideas that will lend 
perceptivity and depth to the home: 
making program. Then all over the 
land, in hill and hollow, city and 
crossroad, the hornemaking program 
will become more and more a rich 
and vital part of contemporary 
living. 


Plan, therefore, your conference 
program not only for those who will 
be there, but for those who will not 
be there. The real test of whether 
yours is a good conference is whether 
it makes a difference to the folks 
back home. 


Did your last conference? Will 
your next? What do you think? 





BIG SAVINGS LEATHER 


Now, for the first time, you can buy full sides 
of top grain cowhide at our special, amazingly 
low "Tannery-to-you" prices. For details, 
write Dept. 3 W. D. Byron & ‘Sons, Williams 
port, Md. Fine cowhide tanners since 1832. 
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Is there a dual program? 

Captioned “Whither Secretary Benson? 
—a dual program of rural education?”, the 
following appeared in the November 15 
issue of the Educational Press Association’s 
NEWSLETTER, a National publication: 

“Vocational educators are concerned over 
the fact that the Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson is building up an educational pro- 
gram through his extension service in direct 
competition with the regularly—constituted 
vocational agriculture programs of the pub- 
lic schools. 

“During the past 12 months Secretary 
Benson has obtained from Congress addi- 
tional tunds to increase the number of ex- 
tension agents to perform functions which 
more properly belong in the public voca- 
tional schools. 

“Educators in Washington point out that 
what 1s needed is a conference between the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the U. $. Com- 


missioner Of Education to assure that they 
efforts do not conflict.” 

Editor’s Note: There should be no coy 
flict between the agricultural extensiop 
service and vocational education in agri- 
culture. There is need for both program, 
Secretary Benson has taken a very positive. 
aggressive and successful stand in his ef. 
forts to obtain additional federal funds fo, 
the agriculture extension service. At hi 
request, the appropriation was increased }y 
approximately $8 million for fiscal 1955 
There is a rumor that another increase wij) 
be requested for fiscal 1956. We would lik, 
to see U. S. Commissioner of Education p; 
Samuel Brownell and the Hon. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, Secretary, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, take a similar stand 
to increase federal funds for vocational edy 
cation. Both of these programs are educa 
tional in nature. Both should be governed 
by the same policy and have the suppor 
of the federal government. 


s Over 150 voltage combinations 


+. are possible with G-E Rectifier Transformers, from 1 to 
700 volts, when using buck-boost connections. Specially 
designed for industrial electronics experiments, complete 
internal wiring diagrams and polarities are shown on the 


nameplate. 0.4-kva windings 


provide sufficient capacity for 


most educational purposes. Write for bulletin GEC-776 to 
General Electric Co., Sect. 688-10, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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—and your AVA Washington Staff 
feels that Christmas, surely, will soon 
be here. It pleases us to know that 


once again we may wish for AVA 
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Ronald Goyke (right) shows his Outstanding 
Achievement Award-winning buffet table to his 
instructor, Mr. George Robertson (left), and 
Mr. Dewey Barich, Ford Motor Company 
official. Goyke and Robertson were among 31 
top-winning teams in the 1954 IAA program. 





DETROIT, November 10— 
*‘Teachers did a wonderful job in 
making our 1954 Industrial Arts 
Awards program, the most success- 
ful in its 8-year history,’’ said 
Dewey Barich, manager of Ford 
Motor Company’s Educational 
Relations Department. 

“Of the over 20,000 student- 
made school projects judged 
regionally,”’ Barich continued, “a 
total of 5,039 were received in 
Dearborn for the finals. Quality of 
craftsmanship was the finest we 
have seen. The use of greater imagi- 
nation was especially evident.”’ 

Barich explained that 31 teacher- 
student teams, winners of Out- 
standing Achievement Awards, en- 
joyed an all-expense, 3-day trip to 
Detroit and Dearborn, Michigan 
as guests of Ford Motor Company. 
Highlighting the trip was a tour of 


Teacher-student teams share 


in *50,000 awards program! 


Ford’s famed River Rouge plant, 
followed by the Annual Awards 
Banquet, with well-known educa- 
tors and industrialists in attend- 
ance. During September and Octo- 
ber, 712 students in all sections of 
the nation received cash and other 
awards valued at $50,000. 

“There’s no better measure of 
IAA’s success than the enthusias- 
tic reports we get from teachers 
themselves,”’ said Barich. ‘‘Stu- 
dents seem to delight in competing 
with others their own age from all 
over the country. Teachers say 
that IAA provides strong incentive 
for better schoolwork, too.” 

Plans for the 1955 IAA program 
are now underway. Information 
regarding eligibility and project 
classifications is available by writ- 
ing Industrial Arts Awards, Ford 
Motor Company, 3000 Schaefer 
Road, Dearborn, Michigan. 
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@ The Puerto Rico Chapter, American 
Vocational Association, held its 20th Annual 
Convention October 23 and 24. 

Dr. M. D. Mobley, Executive Secretary, 
American Vocational Association, addressed 
approximately 1200 vocational leaders Oc- 
tober 22. His topic was, Education to 
Preserve Freedom and Security. Dr. Ramén 
Mellado, Acting Chancellor, University of 
Puerto Rico; Mrs. Felisa Rincén de Gautier, 
Mayor of San Juan; Attorney Virgilio Bru- 
net, President, Puerto Rico Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation; Ramén Garcia, Superintendent of 
Schools of Rio Piedras; and Beresford S. 
Davis, FOA student from Trinidad, deliv- 
ered addresses. Mariano Villaronga, Secre- 
tary of Education, spoke about the 
development of vocational education in 
Puerto Rico during the last 6 years. 


Dr. Pablo Roca, Director of the Tech- 
nical Division of the Department of Edu- 
cation, presided over a panel discussion on 
The Relationship of the Economic Future 
of Puerto Rico to the Program of Vocational 
Education. Participants in this panel were: 
Hon. Ramén Colén Torres, Secretary of 
Agriculture and Commerce; Candido Oli- 
versas, Economist of the Puerto™ Rico 
Planning Board; Jorge L. Otero, Director 
of Apprenticeship, Department of Labor; 
LL. Garcia Hernandez, Director of Vocational 
Education; and Manuel Rivera Matos, Pub- 
lic Relations Officer, Puerto Rico Economic 
Development Administration. Professional 
meetings were held by the respective ses- 
sions of the Vocational Education Division. 


A dinner-dance honoring Dr. and Mrs. 
Mobley; Frederick Dixon, Director of Edu- 
cation in the Virgin Islands; and Raphael 
Wheatley, President of the AVA, Virgin 
Islands Chapter, was held October 23. 


Enrique Irizarry was elected President, 
Luis Lozada, President-Elect; Antonio 
Figueroa, Vice President; Pedro J. Torres 


‘5. 





gape (3 
Enrique Irizarry, new PRVA President (I.) 
is congratulated by Director L. Garcia 
Hernandez and Past President Francisco 
R. Nunez at the Puerto Rico meeting. 


Virella, Secretary; 
Treasurer. 

Dr. Mobley toured the industrial arts 
shops and home economics department in 
the Vega Baja Schools, a Rural Second 
Unit in Mora, Isabelo, and the vocational 
schools of Ponce, Mayaguez, and Rio 
Piedras. 

Francisco R. Nufiez, President AVA, 


Puerto Rico Chapter, presided during the 
convention. 


and Pio A. Torres, 


@Dr. Kenneth Zimmer of the Richmond 
Professional Institute was elected President 


Mrs. Paul W. Chapman and Georgia's Past President, FFA, stand before the portrait of 
the late Dean Paul W. Chapman, College of Agriculture, University of Georgia, after 
unveiling ceremonies held at the annual conference of vo-ag teachers in Georgia last 
August. Dean Chapman's picture will be placed beside those of Dr. John T. Wheeler 
and L. M. Sheffer in the Mobley Hall auditorium, part of the Georgia State FFA Camp. 
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At the lowa Voc'l Assoc. Convention, I. to 
r.: Louise Keller, AVA VP for HE and lows 
State Supervisor; Mark Nichols, AVA Presi. 
dent; John Bell, Pres., IVA; Ralph Gruen. 
wald, Past Pres., lowa Vocational Ass'n. 


of the Virginia Business Education Asso- 
ciation for 1955 at the fall meeting of the 
Association held in Richmond, Virginia, 
on October 29. 

Sara Anderson of Montevideo High Schoo} 
and Madison College was elected First Vice 
President and John Eaves of Cradock High 
School was selected’ as a member of the 
Nominating Committee of the Virginia Vo 
cational Association. 

Elected to the Board of Directors for 
3-year terms were Louis Aprahamian, Dan- 
ville Technical Shcool; Ernest G. Baxa, 
George Washington High School; Mr. 
Mary G. Goodling, Louisa High School; 
Wilma Allen, Martinsville High School; 
Grace Herr, Harrisonburg High School; 
Mrs. Mary B. Barlow, Varina High School; 
Mrs. Frances Haynes, Highland Springs 
High School; and Mrs. Leo H. Smith, 
Christiansburg High School. 

Highlighting the general session held in 
the Federal Reserve Bank Auditorium was 
a talk by Dr. Dorothy H. Veon, one of the 
outstanding women educators in business 
education, on Business Education Finds Its 
Place in International Affairs. Having been 
a delegate for the International Society for 
Business Education at Switzerland in 1948 
and in Italy in 1953 and just returned from 
South America, Dr. Veon related various 
experiences and proposed a_ progressive 
movement in business education. 

* * * 


@ Jacob Spies, Director, Sheboygan, Wis 
consin, School of Vocational and Adult 
Education, was honored recently by his col 
leagues and friends on his completion of 
his 30th year of association with the school 
he directs. The occasion was marked by a 
surprise testimonial dinner and social, with 
John Te Poorten, Coordinator, Wisconsin 
Vocational Schools, as toastmaster. One of 
the evening’s highlights was the presenta- 
tion of an AVA Life Membership to Mr. 
Spies by Wisconsin State Director of Voca 
tional and Adult Education C. L. Greiber. 

Director of the Sheboygan school on 4 
full time basis since 1943, Mr. Spies joined 
its faculty in 1924 upon his graduation 
from the University of Wisconsin. 

* * * 


@ Mark Nichols, President of the American 
Vocational Association, addressed the An- 
nual Meeting of the New Mexico Voca- 
tional Association at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, October 28. 

Mr. Nichols stressed the importance of 
vocational education in our educational 
system and the necessity of instructors doing 
a better job in preparing youth to take 
their place as citizens in this complex 
world. 
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New Mexico VA officers, I. to r.: Ray 
Deming, Pres.; Al Meador, Past Pres.; L. E. 
Dohner, VP; James Peterson, Sec-Treas. 
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Jessie W. Harris (I.), Vice Dean, College 
of Home Economics, Univ. of Tennessee, 
is presented with a $200 FHA scholarship 
theck (awarded annually) by Margaret 
Browder, Tenn. State Supervisor, Home 
fonomics, in behalf of Tennessee FHA. 


M. Reed Bass Retires 


M. Reed Bass, 

who has headed the 

David Ranken Jr. 

School of Mechani- 

cal Trades, St. Lou- 

is, Mo., since 1937, 

retired on Septem- 

ber 30. With his 

voluntary retire- 

ment he closes 

nearly 40 years of 

active service to vo- 

cational education. 

As a young man, 

Mr. Bass gave up a 

position as a shop 

foreman in a large automobile repair plant 

in Minneapolis to go to Dunwoody Insti- 

tute as an instructor in automobile repair. 

He headed Dunwoody’s automobile depart- 

ment for 2 years and served as principal 

until shortly after World War I when he 

was invited to go to St. Louis as Director of 
the David Ranken school. 

During his many years at Dunwoody, Mr. 
Bass was closely associated with Dr. Charles 
A. Prosser. He is the author of numerous 
aticles on vocational education and collab- 
orated with Dr. Prosser on a book entitled 
Adult Education. A leading member of 
many professional organizations, he also 
‘ved as an active member of the Educa- 
tonal Committee of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation and as a Director of 
the Adult Education Council of Greater 
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St. Louis. For a number of years he was a 
member of the faculty of the Department 
of Education of the University of Minne- 
sota as well as that of Colorado State Col- 
lege. 

in reporting the retirement of Mr. Bass, 
the MIEA Bulletin, published by the Miss- 
ouri Industrial Education Association, said: 

“Mr. Bass has been recognized by many 
as one of the outstanding leaders in the vo- 
cational education field. This leadership 
stems from the fact that he is a tireless 
worker and he has been part of many of 
the developments in vocational education.” 

George B. Rodenheiser, Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Ranken School for the past 16 
years succeeded Mr. Bass as Director. He 
took office October 1. 

* ” * 


@ Opening of the first unit of the Central 
Utah Vocational School, Provo, was cele- 
brated with 4 days of open house for the 
public. Ernest Dean, Supervisor of Indus- 
trial Coordination, served as Chairman for 
the event. 


Described by the Utah County Daily 
Herald as a “magnificent new plant for 
training in practical living,” the Central 
Utah Vocational School structure is the first 
unit of what is eventually planned as one 
of the finest vocational buildings in the 
west. 

Serving the vocational training needs of 
4 Utah counties, Central Utah VS has the 
support and advice of a 22-man advisory 
board. Equipment valued at more than 


$225,000 is installed in the building for 
training needs. 


The National Advisory Committee of 
the Distributive Education Clubs of Amer- 
ica met in Richmond, Virginia, October 13- 
16 to outline the year’s program of work for 
the Distributive Education Clubs, and to 
review the contents of a revised handbook 
for DE Clubs. 


Committee members are Mrs. Mildred C. 
Cassidy, State Supervisor of DE, Wyoming; 
Mrs. Helen B. O’Donnel, Assistant State 
Supervisor, Connecticut; T. R. Petty, State 
Supervisor, Tennessee; W. G. Slattery, 
Teacher-Trainer, North Carolina; and 
Brice W. Cecil, Consultant in DE, Texas. 
Meeting with the committee was George M. 
Stone, Executive Secretary of the Distribu- 
tive Education Clubs of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The group met at the John Marshall 
Hotel, site of the Ninth Annual DECA 
convention to be held in April, 1955. Meet- 
ing with the committee for part of the 
time was a group of supervisors from the 
host state of Virginia. Louise Bernard, 
State Supervisor; James C. Horan, Assistant 
State Supervisor; and Ralph Rush, Rich- 
mond Professional Institute, were among 
those who attended the sessions having to 
do with the planning of the 1955 student 
convention. Roy Horton, student president 
of DECA, who is enrolled in the Rich- 
mond Professional Institute, was also pres- 
ent for the planning sessions. 





CHARLES A. ROPER 


SALESMAN 

WANTED: This 

ad appeared in a 

magazine some 28 

years ago. A native 

of Green County, 

Missouri, who was 

teaching Industrial 

Arts in Nevada, 

Missouri was inter- 

ested. He wrote 

the advertiser and 

an interview was 

arranged. Dr. 

Charles A. Bennett 

and L. L. Simpson 

of the Manual Arts 

Press recognized 

real professional quality in this man. This 

was the beginning of the honorable and 

distinguished publishing career of Charles 
A. Roper. 

His first AVA Convention was in 1926 
in Los Angeles. In 1928 Captain Waldo 
Wright appointed him to The Ship’s Steer- 
ing Committee. He was reappointed in 
1930 by Captain Ralph Newing. 

Charlie was a victim of the depression. 
A good salesman and a stubborn Missourian, 
he wasn’t whipped. He sold Wm. Mc- 
Knight, Sr. on the idea that a good sales- 
man could increase his business during the 
depression. This statement was very true. 

As we all know, it wasn’t long until 
Charlie sold Mr. McKnight on the idea 
that industrial arts books were needed. 
In 1934 he reported to Captain Paul Crab- 
tree and Deck Officer Dave McCarl at the 
first Chicago AVA Convention. He ar- 
ranged with L. H. Dennis, AVA Executive 
Secretary, for a small table space as Charlie 
had one industrial arts book to exhibit for 
the McKnight & McKnight Publishing 
Company. He was well on his way to 
another career with McKnight & McKnight 
that has made history. 


Charlie became active in The Ship’s 
affairs at once. He was appointed to the 
Steering Committee by Captain Paul Crab- 


tree. In 1936 Captain Paul Goward ap- 
pointed him Helmsman of The Ship’s: 
Steering committee. In 1938 he was elected 
Second Mate, in 1940 he was elected First 
Mate, and in 1942 he was elected The 9th 
Ship’s Captain. In 1944 at the Eastern and 
Western Arts convention at The Ship’s; 
business meeting, it was voted unanimously:; 
to retain The Ship’s officers another year. 
In 1946 Charlie was appointed Commodore. 
In 1947 Captain Bert Cholet appointed him 
to the Steering Committee. He was re- 
appointed by Captain Messmore in 1949 
and by Captain Clyde Clack in 1951. In 
1953 at the Chicago AVA Convention he 
was appointed Representative to the AVA 
by Captain John Guthrie. 


Charles Roper wrote the first Ship’s his- 
tory; he was the first Ship historian. Thou- 
sands of copies of the history have been 
distributed to the membership and edu- 
cators. His first thought in the business 
meetings of The Ship was that high profes- 
sional standards be maintained. Charles 
Roper was outstanding in his many contri- 
butions. His friends are in the thousands. 


Charlie had completed a successful tour 
of the Texas Textbook adoptions. Tuesday, 
October 6th, he received the good news 
that some of the books he had submitted 
had been approved by the Textbook Com- 
mittee. Though very tired, he was very 
happy. 


He met Mrs. Roper in Springfield, Mis- 
souri, Thursday, October 8th. They drove 
to Kirksville, Missouri to visit their grand- 
children, daughter, and son-in-law.  Sat- 
urday, October 9th, he suffered a heart 
attack and was confined to the Laughlin 
Hospital. He held his own for several 
days. Charles A. Roper joined the great 
Celestial Crew Wednesday, October 20th, 
at 11:50 P.M. in Kirksville, Missouri. We 
have all lost a friend who cannot be re- 
placed. We all know that the people of 
Republic, Green County, Missouri are hon- 
ored to have their native son resting with 
them just.as we of The Ship were honored 
to have had him with us.—Harry W., SEARS 
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Dr. S. M. Brownell, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, addressed more than 
9,500 FFA members and their advisors at- 
tending the 27th annual national conven- 
tion of Future Farmers of America held 
in Kansas City, Mo., October 11-14. James 
H. Pearson, Acting Assistant Commissioner 
for Vocational Education and staff members 
of the Agricultural Education Branch were 
in attendance. 

* * > 

During November and December 
Howard K. Hogan of the Trade and Indus- 
trial Education Branch worked with the 
State trade and industrial education staffs 
in Idaho, Oregon, California, and Utah, on 
the further development of related instruc- 
tion programs for apprentices and on fur- 
thering the utilization of trade and indus- 
trial education advisory committees. 

* * * 


Edna Amidon, Beulah Coon, and Ber- 
enice Mallory of the Home Economics Edu- 
cation Branch participated at Washing- 
ton, D. C., November 19 and 20, in the 
fourth of a series of meetings to discuss 
business-sponsored home economics teach- 
ing aids. The committee of home eco- 
nomics educators and home economists in 
business, originally formed on the invitation 
of Miss Amidon in 1950, was joined by sev- 
eral home economics administrators from 
land-grant colleges and new personnel from 
both business and education for this 2-day 
conference. Problems relating to improving 
business-sponsored materials for school use, 
and improving the use of such material by 
schools, colleges, and others ,were discussed. 

e¢ # @ 


R. E. Naugher, H. B. Swanson, of 
the Agricultural Education Branch, and Ata 
Lee, of the Home Economics Education 
Branch, were in Tennessee during the week 
of October 25 assisting the State Board for 
Vocational Education in a study of their 
teacher training programs in agriculture 
and home economics. 

* * a 

James H. Pearson, Acting Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational Education, de- 
voted some time during the month of No- 
vember with foreign educators from Korea 
and France who were interested in the ad- 
ministration and organization of programs 
of vocational education in this country. 

* * * 


G. Henry Richert, of the Distributive 
Education Branch, cooperated with H. D. 
Shotwell, State Supervisor of Business Ed- 
ucation in Kansas. and Custer McDonald, 
State Supervisor of Distributive Education 
in Mo., in the planning of a textile fiber 
clinic for distributive education personnel. 
This clinic was conducted November 18-19 
in Kansas City, Mo. Distributive education 
personnel from five States—Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Nebraska— 
attended the clinic to receive information, 
teaching aids, and instructions that will 
help them to conduct fiber clinics in local 
communities in their respective States. The 
following organizations participated in the 
clinic: The du Pont Company (du Pont 
family of synthetic fibers); The Wool Bu- 
reau. (wool); American Ravon_ Institute 
(rayon and acetate); Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Co. (vicara); Carbide and Car- 
bon Chemicals Co. (dynel); International 
Silk Association, USA (silk). 
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Howard K. Hogan has been requested 
to act as consultant to a committee of the 
wallpaper industry and the Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of 
America This committee is investigating 
the possibility of enabling painters to be- 
come skilled in paperhanging. Intensive 
courses of instruction in paperhanging 
would be offered to painters. 


* * * 


H. B. Swanson of the Agricultural 
Education Branch has prepared a summary 
of statements made by 14 foreign visitors 
showing their reactions to the 1954 national 
convention of Future Farmers of America. 
The summary shows the visitors were most 
impressed by: (1) The student-parent- 
teacher relationship; (2) cooperation and 


interest of industrial and business firms, 
and (3) demonstrated leadership ability of 
FFA members and officers. 


Berenice Mallory, Assistant Chief, 
and Margaret Alexander, N. Atlantic Re. 
gion program specialist, of the Home Eco. 
nomics Education Branch, were in Albany, 
New York, November 11-13 acting as con 
sultants at the annual fall conference fo; 
leaders in home economics education. Par. 
ticipating in the conference were teacher 
educators, state and city supervisors of home 
economics, and supervising teachers. The 
three-day workshop meeting emphasized 
plans and techniques for working with 
teachers in pre-service and in-service edv- 
cation programs. 





NOW 


..-teach DC-AC motor 
construction and operation 
by Visual Experiment 


model 70O 


Model 700 set up 
as magneto 
electric machine 


ROTATING ELECTRIC MACHINE 


For the first time—a kit so simp’e, 
so practical that high school stu- 
dents can grasp the principles of 
electric motors, generators and 
alternators readily. Assemblies 
built from Model 700 components 
perform exactly like commercial 
machines, yet the kit’s ingenious 
design makes it amazingly easy 
to assemble and operate. 


@ Same basic parts—baseboard, frame ring, 
axle and bearings—are used in every 
experiment. 


@ Kit can be used anywhere . . . no special 
wiring, floor space or floor load problems. 

@ Safe—cannot shock. Operates on six to 
110 V. DC or 110 V. 60-cycle AC. 

@ Motors can be assembled and disassem- 
bled with only a screwdriver. 


@ Students see all parts and coils in opera- 
tion at all times. 


NEW, COORDINATED TEXT-MANUAL MAKES COURSE EASY 


TO TEACH, EASY TO LEARN! 


pene 




















On a cost per experiment basis, the Crow 
Rotating Electric Machine is by far 
the most economical equipment you can buy. 


CROW ELECTR 


@ Completely new. 270 pages, 65% pictures. 


@ Reduces theory, assembly and operation 
of rotating electric machines to simplest 
possible terms. Course can be taught easily 
by instructors with very limited electrical 
training. 


Divides each experiment into four sections: 

1—Discussion of theory involved. 

2—Demonstration by instructor. 

3—Step-by-step instructions for assembly 
of machine. 

4—Comprehensive pictorial review. 


Assemblies cover 25 hi including... 

Permanent magnet generators and motors 

DC series shunt and compound generators 
and motors 

Commutation and interpoles 

One, two and three phase AC motors and 
alternators 

Maintenance and trouble shooting 





Write for complete details and prices 


BAIT CORPORATION 


DIV. OF UNIVERSAL SCIENTIFIC CO., INC. e 


BOX 336C, VINCENNES, INDIANA 
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NO SUBSTITUTE 
CAN MAKE THIS CLAIM! 


Gum Turpentine 
is the oldest and 
most dependable 
paint thinner 
ever discovered. 
Don’t risk 
costly paint jobs 
with turpentine 
substitutes. 

4 Insist upon 


Gum Turpentine. 


Use it to thin oil 
paints, varnishes 
and enamels. 

AMERICAN TURPENTINE 


FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
Valdosta, Georgia 








FREE ‘“‘MAKE IT YOURSELF” CATALOG! 
48 pages of Craft Supplies and kits for every 
member of the family. Chuck full of instruc- 
tions, ideas and suggestions for profitable pay 
for itself hobbies . . . Basketry, textile paint- 
ing, metalcraft, glass etching, plastics, etc. etc. 
Quantity di ts to schools and instituti 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 
P.O.Box 1479-AV Fort Worth, Texas 

















Saw large panels with 


ease on this “OLIVER” 


This Saw Bench rips, miters, cross cuts, dadoes 
large dimension stock accurately with no 
fuss. Rips up to 50”; cross cuts 48” x 1” 
thick. Has most accurate set of gauges. Write 
for Bulletin 88-D. 


"Oliver'' Saw 
Benches also 
available in 
two models 
of smaller 
capacity. 
Write for 
folders. 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 


Established 1890 GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
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The Federal Government Service: Its 
character, prestige, and problems. The 
American Assembly, Graduate School of 
Business, Columbia University, New York 


| 27, N. Y., 1954. 180 pages. 


Established by Dwight D. Eisenhower 
while he was President of Columbia, the 
American Assembly is a national, non- 
partisan program of continuing conferences 
planned to throw impartial light on the 
major problems that face America so that 
citizens can take effective steps toward their 
solution. 

* * * 

Trains and the Men Who Run Them, by 
Alexander Uhl. The Public Affairs Insti- 
tute, 312 Pennsylvania Ave., S. E., Wash- 
ington 3, D. C., 1954. 100 pages, 50 cents. 

Offered as a_ possible supplemental 
| reader for vocational classes, this book offers 
| complete description of railroad jobs while 
|it examines the role of transportation in 


current economic life. 
* * ” 





Employment Outlook in the Industrial 
Chemical Industry (Bulletin No. 1151). 37 
pages, 30 cents. 

Employment Outlook for Mechanics and 
Repairmen (Bulletin No. 1129). 30 pages 
20 cents. 

Employment Outlook in Metalworking 
| Occupations (Bulletin No. 1130) 38 pages, 
30 cents. 

Prepared by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, U. S$. Department of Labor, in co- 
operation with Veterans Administration, 
these reprints from the 1951 Occupational 
| Outlook Handbook are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

* * * 


Factors Affecting the Improvement of 
Secondary Education (Circular No. 404), 
edited by Howard H. Cummings, J. Dan 
Hull, John R. Ludington, and Berenice 
Mallory. Office of Education, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
| Washington 25, D. C. 132 pages, 70 cents. 

This publication is a condensed report 
| of discussion held in the Office of Educa- 
tion December 7-9, 1953. 

* * * 

Practical Nurse Training . . . comes of 
age, by Louise Moore. Office of Education, 
Division of Vocational Education, Wash- 
| ington 25, D. C., 1954. 18 pages. 

Misc. 3468, September, 1954, this bul- 
| letin should be ordered from the Superin- 
| tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
| ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

H * * * 
| Creative Mechanical Drawing—Basic, by 
| Oval S. Harrison. American Technical So- 
| ciety, 848 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill., 1954. 
| 89 pages, $1.75. 
| Explanations here are brief and_ basic 
| principles are designed to avoid confusion 
| for the beginning student. The standards 

of modern industrial practice have been 
| considered in selecting the problems. 

* * * 

How to Service Tape Recorders, by C. A. 
Tuthill. John F. Rider Publisher, Inc., 480 
Canal St., New York 13, N. Y., 1954. 160 
pages, $2.90. 

This book was written with the require- 

|ments of widely divergent users in mind. 


It presents an introduction to the basic 
principles of magnetic recording as well as 
practical service information on popular 
tape machines. 

* * * 


Careers in College Teaching, Career as 
Painting Contractor, Career in Plumbing 
and Heating Contracting, Career as Elec- 
trical Contractor, Career as Refrigeration 
and Air Conditioning Contractor. B’Nai 
B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1761 R 
St., N. W., Washington 9, D. C., 1954. 20 
cents each. 

* * * 


Business Management—Efficiency Surveys 
and Systems, by John A. Shubin. Barnes & 
Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., New York 3, 
N. Y. 372 pages, $1.75. 

This book offers efficient management 
methods and is written on the premise that 
scientific management is best mastered when 
its principles and techniques are integrated 
with analytic approaches to all phases of 
business. 

* * * 


Cut to Fit, by Belinda Lund. Belinda 
Lund, Vocational and Adult Education 
School, Green Bay, Wis., 1954. 23 pages 

In her introduction, the author of this 
handbook says: 

“Pattern alterations suggested . . . are 
those most frequently used in any adult 
class . . . Procedures suggested . . . have 
been used, tested, and evaluated by adult 
students over a 10 year period and have 
been found to be practical .. .” 

* * * 

Nutrition Work with Children, by Ethel 
Austin Martin. The University of Chicago 
Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill., 1954. 
527 pages, $7.50. 

Presented here are solutions to the prob- 
lems of child nutrition. In addition, the 
efforts of public and private agencies to 
raise the general nutrition level of children 
are described in detail. 

* * * 


General Education: Explorations in Eval- 
uation, by Paul Dressel and Lewis B. 
Matthew. American Council on Education, 
1785 Massachuesetts Ave., Washington 6, 
D. C., 1954. 298 pages, $3.50. 

The word “explorations” in the title of 
this book suggests the philosophy, the 
methods, and the results of this 4-year 
cooperative study conducted by 19 colleges 
and universities. 

* * * 

Drafting, by J. W. Giachino and Henry 
J. Beukema. American Technical Society, 
848 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill., 1954. 243 
pages. 

The material in this text is designed to 
provide an organized plan of instruction 
for acquiring the essential elements of 
drafting. 

* * * 

Medical Technologists and Laboratory 
Technicians. Women’s Bureau, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., 
1954. 54 pages, 25 cents. (Ask for Medical 
Series Bulletin 203-4) 

This bulletin presents job information 
and training requirements for medical 
technologists and laboratory technicians. 
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The Collaro division of Rockbar Corpo- 
ration has just announced a new three- 
speed fully automatic record changer . . . 
the Model RC-54. The RC-54 was devel- 
oped around the same basic features which 
have contributed so largely in establishing 
the fine reputation of its predecessors. 

Sales Manager Ed Straw states, “The 
advances made in the RC-54 have resulted 
in a quality performance never thought 
possible in a record changer. Improve- 
ments have been made which add consider- 
ably to the user’s convenience. The RC-54 
automatically intermixes all size records. 
7, 10, and 12-inch records can be stacked 
in any order of play without any adjust- 
ment or pre-setting, provided they are of 
the same speed. The complete changing 
cycle takes only six seconds . . . regardless 
of the speed at which the records are being 
played. Even operation has been consider- 
ably simplified. Only two knobs are used 
—one to set the speed, and the other for 
‘on’, ‘off’ and reject. The RC-54 is smaller 
than its predecessor (12 x 1314”) facilitat- 
ing installation in restricted space, and re- 
placement of obsolete units.” 

(Check AV-45 on the form for further 
information.) 

* * * 

The Mayline Company announces an 
improvement in design and performance 
of their C-7702 Art Table. 

One improvement has been the substitu- 
tion of a formed steel rod for the former 
hinged wood elevating device. The new 
rod will give greater support to the top 
and assure a firm solid rest. When not in 
use, it folds back underneath the top. 

The second innovation has been a rede- 
signing of the slotted bracket that controls 
the elevations to which the top can be 
raised. A scientific study proved that five 
positions would give the best basic and 
fundamental drawing top angles. The de- 
gree of rise or lowering in the short steps 
occasioned by a number of slots was found 
to be so small that the additional slots 
were of no practical value. 

These improvements are in keeping with 
Mayline’s desire to produce products of 
practical value, designed and constructed 
with the greatest of engineering thought 
and skill. They indicate the continued 
advancement in the position held by the 
Mayline Company in the field of classroom 
furniture and equipment. 

Small items such as triangles, pencils, 
brushes, paints, erasers, etc., are held in 
place on the drawing board by a hardwood 
ledge strip. These items can also be sorted 
in the handy tool drawer at the right side 
of the table when not in use. The table 
is constructed of oak and the finish is 
golden oak. 

(Check AV-46 on the form for further 
information.) 

* * * 


Dreis & Krump Manufacturing Com- 
pany announce a change in design of all 
models of their line of Standard Hand 
Brakes and Universal Box and Pan Brakes 
to incorporate hard inserts for bending 
leaf bars and also for the top nose bar 
and bottom bar. It is claimed that these 
hard inserts increase the life of the bend- 
ing edges. These inserts are also easily 
removed and replaced. 

(Check AV-42 on the form for further 
information.). 
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For the amateur or professional breeder 
of game and poultry, the agriculturist, 
hobbyist or scientist, there is now available 
the Midget Incubator designed for egg 
hatching, seed germination and artificial 
germination of germ organisms and micro- 
scopic cultures, and other uses. 


A complete unit housed in aluminum 
and ready to plug in, it is designed to op- 
erate as any home electric appliance. Even 
a child can use it. 


For hatching, it is more dependable than 
the setting hen and eliminates the possibil- 
ity of breakage, trampling and neglectful 
cooling. Temperatures are controlled 
thermostatically and heat is supplied by 
inexpensive light bulbs. Window is pro- 
vided for checking temperature and observ- 
ing developments. Excellent for educa- 
tional and experimental purposes as well 
as profitable breeding. 


Seeds germinate remarkably fast due to 
controlled temperature and light. String 
beans grow so rapidly they must be trans- 
planted in five days. Sprouts are sturdy 
and of fine green color. 


Available in two sizes, Model has capacity 
for 24 chicken or 48 bantam eggs, measures 
12” x 14” x 16”. Model B has capacity for 
6-8 chickens or 12 bantam eggs, measures 
9” x 1014” x 9”. Prices are F. O. B. factory. 
Midget Incubators are manufactured by 
and available from The J. P. Glasby Man- 
ufacturing Co. 


(Check AV-41 on the form for further 
information.) 
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e The Ronette Acoustical Corporation, 
importers of Ronette “Fonofluid” system 
cartridges, microphones and other piezo 
electric products, is introducing a com. 
plete pickup-arm assembly incorporating 
TO-284 ‘‘Fonofluid” System Cartridges with 
two non-interacting sapphire  styli, for 
which an intermodulation distortion of 
less than 1 per cent is claimed. 

This “Fonofluid” turnover pickup is said 
to be of entirely new construction and to 
have several features that make it a true 
professional type pickup-arm. Stylus pres. 
sure is adjustable by means of a newly 
developed mechanism, which allows a fine 
adjustment of from one to eight grams. It 
has a double ballbearing swivel, which im- 
parts high stability and is virtually torsion 
free. These are essential qualities for per- 
fect tracking at high needle velocities and 
very low stylus pressures. 

(Check AV-47 on the form for further 
information.) 

* * * 

An entirely new principle in the use of 

“clamps” is now made possible by the an- 
nouncement of the #2203 “Jorgensen” 
Hinged Clamps. This type of clamp, which 
has been on the market only for a few 
months, is “hinged” so that it swings on 
its mount up to clamping position, or 
swings out-of-the-way when not in use. 
Now, when mounted in the #2203 steel 
track, the clamp not only swings in an arc 
of nearly 180° up to or away from the 
work, but is adjustable “sideways” along 
any length of track installed; therefore, in 
jigs and fixtures for production operations, 
or on a saw-horse or bench, the clamp- 
user can have his clamps always at hand, 
easily brought up to the work to be 
clamped. There is no lost time looking for 
clamps, and the clamping operation is ex- 
tremely rapid owing to the “instant-adjust- 
ment” of the clamp within its capacity 
range. 
The #2203 steel track is furnished in 
24” sections, rust-proof finish, complete 
with mounting screws; it can be cut to 
shorter lengths—or butted together for 
longer lengths. Complete details available 
from Adjustable Clamp Company. 

(Check AV-44 on the form for further 
information.) 
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A report to you about the TEAMWORK of men and machines 
thot helps maintain International Harvester leadership 


How IH boosted Farmall” 
Super H transmission gear 
strength 25 per cent 


When the McCormick® Farmall Super H with 24 
per cent more horsepower replaced the Farmall H, 
transmission gears had either to be strengthened, 
or new and larger gears and case designed at heavy 
cost for retooling. Extensive research proved that 
strength of the Farmall H gears could be increased 
by 25 per cent, thus helping to hold the price line 
on the new Super H. The accompanying photo- 
graphs show some of the steps in this cost-saving 
redesign. 
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Ist, Subsurfaces stresses were analyzed by IH manu- 
facturing research engineers and metallurgists. Polar- 
iscope photography of a scale model plastic gear tooth 
showed that stresses were greatest at the tooth base 
fillet (A), and at the gear pitch line (B), as shown by 
the concentration of stress lines in this isochromatic 
photograph. 


The common goal of IH research, design, metal- 
lurgical, manufacturing, and field test engineers is 
to improve the quality and performance of IH prod- 
ucts, while keeping costs at a minimum. The result 
is product leadership that helps farmers everywhere 
reduce production costs and increase farm profits. 
For more details, write for free engineering paper, 
“Stronger Gears for IH Tractors.” There is no obliga- 
tion. Send postcard with your name and address to 


International Harvester Company, P. O. Box 7333, 
Chicago 80, Ill. 


—g INTERNATIONAL 
hq HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm 
Equipment and Farmall Tractors... Motor Trucks... Crawler Tractors and 
Power Units... Refrigerators and Freezers—General Office, Chicago ], Ill. 














2nd, Tooth profile was redesigned by IH gear engi- 
neers. Radius of the tooth root fillet was increased. A 
slight ‘‘crown’”’ was added to center the load evenly 
across the tooth face. Tooth profile was slightly modi- 
fied, giving ‘“‘tip relief’? to prevent harmful interfer- 
ence as each tooth enters the mesh. 


3rd, the gears were induction hardened— heat-treated 
by controlled audio and radio frequency waves—re- 
sulting in additional tooth strength to resist bending 
stresses, and hardness to resist wear. The high quality 
of the uniformly hardened ‘“‘case’’ (dark outlines) per- 
mitted use of plain carbon steel instead of steel con- 
taining scarce alloys. 


Increased horsepower enables the Farmall Super H to 
pull three 14-inch plow bottoms in average soils. Due 
to IH research,the transmission gears provide a greater 
margin of strength than in the two-plow Farmall H. 
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"Girls Keep Up With Boys Because DELTA Tools 
are so Safe and Easy to Operate.” 


At Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Indiana, the girls learn shop- 
work right along with the boys, quickly, and with award-winning skill. 
The speed with which these students learn is attributed to the safety 
and ease of operation of the several DELTA Power Tools in the Short- 
ridge High School Shop. 


For Those Who 
Need Gafety Most 


Every conceivable practical safety device is incorporated in the 
design of Rockwell-built DELTA Power Tools. Even students of 
elementary school age are able to learn quickly and confidently 
without danger of injury. Simple controls and ease of operation 
keep the student’s mind on the project rather than on “‘gadgets.”” 








DELTA Power Tools are built to highest standards of durability 
and accuracy. The minimum investment, safety, simplicity, and 
extremely low operating costs that make DELTA Tools leaders in 
industrial and home workshops also make them a wise choice for 
Industrial Arts instruction. That’s why more than 65% of American 
school shops are Delta equipped. Get full information from your 
hice DELTA Dealer, or send the coupon today. DELTA Power Tools are 
"No Added Safety Devices Needed available for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—NO WAITING! 


* 
To Teach Blind Students With DELTA QUALITY POWER TOOLS 
DELTA Power Tools.”’ 


Another Product By ROcCKwell 
Frederick Hoyer, though blind himself, is Instructor of 


Industrial Arts at Wisconsin School for the Visually 

Handicapped. Without using additional atiachments, Delta Power Tool Division, Rockwell Manufacturing Company 

these blind students are able to master carpentry 414M North Lexington Avenve, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 

and cabinet-making arts with confidence and abso- 

lute safety with standard DELTA Power Tools. O snemegeo gr 
elta AB- 

Catalog. 


— QUALITY (LJ Please send Address___ 
MAKES THE DIFFERENCE name of my 


nearest Delta City Zone State 
Dealer. 
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